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OLOSSEUM.—Extraordinary Musical 
Attraction. — Vocal and Instrumental Music by 
the talented Cottins Famity Every Evening.—This mag- 
nificent Exhibition is open Daily from half-past ten till 
five, and from seven till half-past ten. Admission 2s., 
Children and Schools half price. N.B. The Stalactite 
Caverns are a separate charge of 6d. each person. Cyclo- 
rama, Albany-street, Admission Is. A grand Moving Pano- 
rama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1755 is exhibited daily 
at two, half-past three. half-past seven, and nine. Illustrat«d 
by appropriate music on the new grand Apollonicon. Children 
and Schools half price. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON. — 
Incorporated by Royal Charter.- The SUBSCRIP- 
TION LIST for the current year is NOW OPEN. Each 
Subscriber of One Guinea will receive in addition to one 
Share in the next Annual Distribution of Prizes, a pair of 
line Engravings after T. Wesster, R.A., “‘THE SMILE” 
and “THE FROWN,” which may be HAD AT THE TIME OF 
PAYING THE SUBSCRIPTION, and a series of Etchings, after D. 
Macuisz, R.A., illustrating Shakspeare’s SEVEN AGES. 
GEORGE GODWIN ) 
LEWIS POCOCK f 
O COUNTRY LIBRARIANS. — 
C. E MUDIE’S LIST of LIBRARY DUPLICATES for 
MARCH is now ready. Also, his terms for supplying Country 
Librarians with New and Choice Books on hire. 
Address, Country Department, Mudie’s Select Library, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


Hon. Sees. 








New Publications. 
Just published, fep. 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 5s., 
HE POOR ARTIST; or, Seven Eye- 
Sights and One Object. 
“ SCIENCE IN FABLE.” 
“ This is a charming little story, telling of many wonders 
of creation. Imagination and humour go hand in hand 
with reason.”—Examiner, Jan. 26. 


Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., with 149 illustrations. 


a) T r 
TH E ANCIENT WORLD. 
By PROFESSOR ANSTED. 

“This is a very instructive and interesting book, bearing 
ample testimony to the knowledge and to the judgment of 
its author.”—Framiner, June 19, 1847. 

“The work may be described as an outline of the history 
of vegetable and animal life upon the globe, from the early 
age, when there were only sea weeds and marine inverte- 
brates as yet in existence, down to the era when the mam- 
mals received among them the king of species, man. By 
his intimate acquaintance with the subject, and power of 
arrangement and description, Professor Ansted succeeds in 
producing a narration, which tells in its entire range like a 
romance.”—Manchester Examiner, Sept. 2, 1848. 

JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK. 
HE AMERICAN in EUROPE; being 
Guesses and Calculations on Men and Manners, 
made during a Tour of an American and his Two Friends 
through the most interesting portion of Europe, compris- 
ing Sketches of Life and Pencillings of Nature. By Henry 
Ciay Crocker. Illustrated with Steel Engravings by the 
first talent of the day. 4to. Is. 
Will be issued on the Ist and 15th, each Part containing 
Four Engravings. ; 
*,* The First Part of “The American in Europe” may 
be had on sale, by applying at the Office, 88, Fleet-strect. 
London : E. T. BRAIN and Co. 88, Fleet-street ; SimeKIN, 
Marsuatt, and Co. Edinburgh: J. Menzies. 


$$$ 





This day is published, 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s.; or on 
large paper, royal 8vo. cloth extra, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 


A TREATISE on the CLIMATE 


and METEOROLOGY of MADEIRA. By the late J. 
A. MASON, M.D., Inventor of “Mason’s Hygrometer es 
Edited by JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. To which are 
attached a Review of the State of Agriculture and of the 
Tenure of Land. By GEORGE PEACOCK, D.D., F.R.S., 
&c. &e., Dean of Ely, and Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cambridge. And an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Island, and Guide to Visitors. 
By JOHN DRIVER, Consul for Greece, Madeira. 


London; Joun Cuurcnmx. Liverpool: DgicHTon and 
LAUGHTON, 


WORKS BY §S. T. COLERIDGE. | 
Just ready, 3 Vols. fep. 8vo., 18s. | 

| ipod ON HIS OWN TIMES, | 

_4 forming a Second Series of “The Friend.” By S. T. | 
COLERIDGE. Edited by his Daughter. j 

Also, by the same Author, 

POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. | 
8 vols. Fep.8vo. 15s. 

THE POEMS, complete in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. | 
6s. 

AIDS 
Svu. 12s. 

THE FRIEND, a Series of Essays. 3 vols. | 
fep. 8vo. 15s. A new Edition in the Press. 

On the CONSTITUTION of CHURCH 
and STATE. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRING 
SPIRIT. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHIA LITERARLIA. 
Edition. 3vols. Fep. 8vo. 18s. 

NOTES and LECTURES upon SHAKES- 
PEARE, and some of the Old Poets and Dramatists, with | 
other Literary Remains. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. 


LITERARY REMAINS. _ Edited by 
H. N. COLERIDGE. 4 vols. 8vyo. (Vols. 1 and 2 out of 
print.) Vols. 3 and 4, 12s. each. 


TO REFLECTION. 


2 vols. fep. 


Second 


WituiamM Pickenine, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just ready, fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OEMS, Original and Translated, in- 
cluding the FIRST ILIAD OF HOMER. By W.G. T. 
BARTER, Esq. 
WILi1AM Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


RETTY BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
GIRLS. Beautifully illustrated and handsomely 
bound, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
*,* Each Book teaches some great moral lesson in a most 
attractive style. 





he 

BLIND ALICE, By AUNT KITTY:| 
“ As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to | 
them.” 


lI. 
JESSIE GRAHAM: Friends Dear but | 


Truth Dearer. | 


11. 
FLORENCE ARNOTT: Is she Generous? 


IV. 
GRACE AND CLARA: Be Just as well as 


Generous. 


The above Form Volumes of “GREEN’S JUVENILE 
LIBRARY,” and will be found by Parents and Friends of the 
Young, to be admirable and appropriate presents for LIT TLE 
GIRLS. 

BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62 Paternoster-row, London, and 

sold by all Booksellers. 





ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA. 
Nearly ready, Vol. 8. in crown 8vo. revised Edition, 


ACRED HISTORY AND 
kJ BIOGRAPHY. Edited and partly written by the 
fev. F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D. 

Contents :—The Antediluvian Period, the Patriarchal Age, 
Job, Moses, Joshua, Samuel and the Judges, David, the 
Israelitish Monarchy, Isaiah, Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Ezra and Nehemiah, Malachi and the 
es Minor Prophets ; the Illustrious Women of Ancient 
srael. 

Von. 9. 

HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. 
By the Hon. Sir T. N: TALFOURD, D.C.L.; the Right Rev. 
C. J. BLOMFIELD, D.D., Bishop of London; the Rev. J. B. 
OTTLEY, M.A.; the Rev. H. THOMPSON, M.A., and E. 
POCQCKE, Esq. 


London and Glasgow: Gatrrrn and Co. 
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| SERE; 


| work will be a suitable gift to 


In 1 Vol. price 8s. 


HE ORIENTAL INTERPRETER 

and TREASURY of EASTERN KNOWLEDGE, being 

a familiar Explanation of all the Oriental and tecknical 

terms, phrases, and expressions used in India, together with 

a Gazetteer of all the principal places, and an immense mass 

of valuable information on all matters connected with every- 
day life in the East. By J. H. STOCQELER. 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 


OLY VESSELS of the TABERNA- 


CLE. Part IV. price 5s. BIBLE of EVERY LAND. 





| Part IX. price 2s. 


An Analysis and Summary of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORY and the LAWS of MOSES, with copious Introduction, 
&e. Ke. Price 5s 6d. 

London: Samuen. Bacster and Sons, 15, Paternoster 


|; TOW. 





Just published, 
4 VAY . - 
E MOYEN AGE ET LA RENAIS- 
SANCE, publié sous la direction littéraire de M. Pau 
Lacroix, et sous la direction artistique de M. Ferpinanp 
édition illustrée de 250 grandes miniatures, 250 
grandes gravures sur bois et sur cuivre, 800 gravures sur 
bois intercalées dans le texte, &c., &c. 

125 livraisons of this important work are now on sale at 
Is. 6d. each livraison. Prospectus and specimen numbers 
may be obtained of Mr. Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller to the 
Royal Family, 15, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly. 





Now publishing, 


RHE LADY’S LIBRARY. To be com- 

pleted in Six Monthly Parts. Each part to form a 
complete book in itself, with numerous Illustrations by the 
first Artists. 

THE LADY’S LIBRARY will contain clear instructions 
for the practice of all those elegant and useful arts which 
form the occupation and amusement of thousands of English- 
women, with directions fur the choice and preparation of 
materials, selection of colours, and every other requisite for 
the profitable employment of feminine taste and talent. 
Each article will be accurately engraved, and the entire 
all who desire to increase 
their comforts and luxuries by the exercise of industry and 
ingenuity. 

London: published for the Proprietors, by Darron & Co., 
Holborn Hill, and sold by all Booksellers and Stationers, 
and at all Berlin Wool and Fancy Repositories. 


PETER PARLEY’S CHILD’S OWN 

LIBRARY, in a Mahogany Case, with Glass Front, 
Lock and Key, price 21s. 

This elegant Gift, or Keepsake for the Young, suitable as 
a Prize, Birthday, or Family Present, contains 10 vols. of 
the most pov" lar Historical, Geographical, and Moral Tales, 
by the ORIGINAL PETER PARLEY, with about Five Hun- 
dred Engraved Illustrations. Each volume was published 
at 2s. 6d. separately, thus a saving of about 30 per cent. is 
made by purchasing the combined set, and the most com- 
plete JuveNILE Lisrary obtained, ever offered to the young, 
from the works of this favourite Author. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 





As the juvenile works which have appeared under the name 
of PeTer Partey have obtained great celebrity in this country, 
the Publishers have accepted a proposal from Mr. GoopRica, 
of Boston (America), the Author of the book originally under 
that name, to bring out a series of new works expressly 
adapted for English readers.. The following letter from Mr. 
Goopricu expresses his views and intentions in regard to 
this undertaking :-— 

GENTLEMEN,—I think it is now understood between us 
that I am to prepare a series of books, of which you are to 
be the Publishers. I undertake this task with pleasure, 
because it is my wish to be judged in England by what I do 
write, and not by what has been written for me. I have 
been much vexed, since my arrival in this country, to see 
the name of Peter Parvey attached to a number of books 
published in London, which I never saw or heard of, and 
which contain much of which I wholly disapprove, and con- 
sider to be contrary to good morals. I have also seen my 
books mutilated and altered so that I could scarcely recog- 
nise anything in them as my own, except the title and some 
disfigured fragments. 

It is therefore a real satisfaction to me that my future 
works are to make their appearance in England in a genuine 
form, and with the advantage of Mr. S. WrLLrams’s illustra- 
tions. I shall not fail to keep in view that I am now writing 
for English readers, and I trust I may thereby render what 
I write more worthy of the kind reception which, with all 
their disadvantages, my previous works have met with. I 
am, Gentlemen, yours truly. S. G. GOODRICH. 

London: Danron & Co., 58, Holborn Hill, and all Book- 
sellers, 
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“SLATER’S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price ONE SHILLING in cloth, or morocco cloth, elegant gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


LONDON: WHAT TO SEE AND HOW TO SEE IT. 


A Complete Guide to the Metropolis, Illustrated with ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, from Drawings by Prior. 








16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., 


FLOWERS: THEIR MORAL LANGUAGE AND POETRY. BY H. G. ADAMS. 


With Two 


12mo., fancy boards, price ONE SHILLING each, 
SLATER’S SHILLING LIBRARY, 
FOR PARLOUR, TABLE, AND RAIL WAY CARRIAGE, 
Already published, 
I. 
WOMAN IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; 
Or the Social Condition of Woman, and what it ought to be. 
By MARGARET S. FULLER (Marchioness Ossoli 
IT. 


THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK. | 


beautiful Steel Engravings. Forming a superior Present 





Ix. 
(April 1), 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





OF POPULAR AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 
Price One Shilling each, by post 1s. 64 


I 
EMERSON’S TWELVE ESSAYS 


On History — Self-Reliance — Compensation — Spiritua 


| Already Published. 


for all Minds. 


THE SEA SIDE AND FIRE SIDE, 
And Ballads, by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
( Apeil 1), 


PICCIOLA, 


$ LA TER’S §$ HiIL LI NG SERI E S | From the French of X. B. Saintine. 





UNIFORM WITH SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES, 
| Handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt, a new, complete, 
and uniform edition of 


MISS BREMER’S NOVELS, 
Translated from the Swedish ; 
1 Already Issued, 


Plain and Fancy Needlework, By a Lady. Beautifully | Laws—Love—Friendship — Prudence — Heroism—the Over | VOL, I, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Boards, price 1s., | Soul—Circles—Intellect and Art. 


or cloth, extra gilt, ls. 6d. 
III. 
(On April 1), 
ROMANTIC TALES. 


By M. G. LEWIS. 





16mo., cloth gilt, 6d. each, 
SLATER’S SIXPENNY HAND 
BOOKS. 
No. I., on April J, 
ELEMENTS OF OIL PAINTING. 


Containing Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Instructions, &c. 





12mo., fancy cover, 


SLATER’S HOME LIBRARY, 


A Series of Popular and Classical Books, Convenient Com- 


panions for Field and Fireside, suitable for all classes, now } 


issuing monthly. 
I 


THE LOG CABIN; 

Or, “The World before you,” by Mrs. LEE 

Il. 
LOVERS AND HUSBANDS; 

A Story of Married Life, by T. S. ARTHUR 

Ill. 
PAULINE; 
A Tale of Normandy, by ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
e. 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES; 
Or, Before and After Marriage, by T. S. ARTHUR. 
Vv. 
CHRISTMAS; 
Its History, Antiquity, and Amusements. 

VI. 

MARRIED AND SINGLE; 

Or, Marriage and Celibacy contrasted, by T. S$. ARTHUR. 
VII. 
HOME, 
By Miss SEDGWICK. 
VIII. 
JOSEPHINE, 


By WILLIAM HAUFF, 


II. 
VATEHEE: 
of the Author, by W. North. 


III, 


HYPERION; 


' 
A Romance by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Author of the | 


Voices of the Night,” “ Evangeline,” &c. 
IV. 
EVANGELINE; 
of ‘ Hyperion,” &. 

Vv. 
RAPHAEL, 
LAMARTINE, Author of ‘ Poetic Meditations.” 
VI. 
KAVANAGH; 

A Tale, by H. W. LONGFELLOW, Author of 
“ Hyperion,” &c. 

Vil. 

ORATIONS, LECTURES, AND 
ADDRESSES, 

By RALPH WALDO EMERSON, Author of “ Twelve 


| Essays,” &c. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


VII. 
| THE BELFRY OF BRUGES, 
And other Poems; by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Author 
of ** Hyperion,” &c. 


Ix. 
| THE AMBER WITCH, 
| The most extraordinaty Trial for Witchcraft ever known. 
By WILLIAM MEINHOLD, Author of * The Sorceress.” 


x, 
EMERSON’S EIGHT ESSAYS, 
The Second Series.) 
On the Poet—Experience—Character—Manners—Gifts— 
Nature—Politics—Nominalist and Realist. 


| 

| 

XI. 

EMERSON’S NATURE, 

| An Essay; and Lectures on the Times and on War. 

| XII. 

THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 

} _ Goldsmith—Gray—Collins— Pope - - Cowper— Thomson— 
Crabbe —-Shelley—Hunt—Byron—Moore—Rogers— Burns— 

| Campbell—Wordsworth—Coleridge—Keats—Barry Cornwall 

| —Bryant 

By HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, Author of “‘ Characteristics 

of “ Genius.” 


XI, 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT, 


And other Poems, by HENRY W, LONGFELLOW. 


A Tale of Acadie, by HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, Author 


Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty, by ALPHONSE DE 


THE H FAMILY. 





VOL. Il. 


a mn \ Tp y TET ‘ 
An Arabian Tale, by W. BECKFORD, Esa., with a Memoir STR IFE AND E EA C E. 


| VOLS, III. IV. 
THE HOME. 
| THE TWINS. 
THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS. 
VOLS. VII VIII, 
NINA. 
VOL, Ix, 
THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. 
VOLS. X. XI. 
THE NEIGHBOURS. 
VOLS. XII. XIII. 
A DIARY, anp THE BONDMAID. 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
| To be followed by Miss Bremer’s other works as soon as 
they are published in Sweden. 


SLATER’S UNIVERSAL SERIES, 
Price One Shilling each. 
Already Published, 


I, 
LITTLE FADETTE; 
A Prose Tale by GEORGE SAND: with an Analytic 


teview of the Life and Writings of the Author, by JOSEP 
MAZZINI. 


Il. 
MADELEINE; 
A Prose Tale by JULES SANDEAU. 
This Tale obtained the Prize from the French Academy. 
Ill. 
THE USCOQUE; 
A Venetian Story, by esr SAND, Author of * Little 


' 


| 


THE ENCHANTED LAKE; 


A Prose Tale, by GEORGE SAND, 


Vv. 
THE MOSAIC WORKERS; 
| A Tale of Venice ; to which is added, 
| THE ORCO, by GEORGE SAND. 
| London; JOHN SLATER, 252, Strand. 
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NOTICE. but a long accident; it never had a particle of cl 

Jhe FourTH QUARTERLY Part of Tue Critic for 1849, is i ’ self-develoning life; and t 
now ready, price 3s., for the convenience f Book-Club circu- tendi ; tte 
lation and distant readers. Rieeeeie : 

Tne Critic is sent Stamped by Post to any Circulating Lit pis nD ? . 
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THE present condition of Turkey seems to show that 
the next grand battles, both o l’ edo 
and of the world’s civilization, will t 
East. No country can be rt fi he 
tolerance or the aid of other count: overy land 
like every individual, is its own fate , in the « 

of Turkey, is the inevitable cata trophe much to b 
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bigotries, and a tolerably Orthodox manifestation o 





Mahometan virtues, and an unrivalled genius for m 
government, by which many a fair region has been r 
dered as desolate as if withered by a prophet’s cur 
the Turks have left and will leave no impress of them- 
selves in history. The feroci ene cy which t 
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Turk at one time displayed might be more respectable 
than his present apathy and indolence, but it had none 
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exact extent that Eurepe and England influence Asia 
in the events we are prophesying will Asia influence 
England and Kurope. Everything subdues its victor 
in the degree that it is subdued. Every wave of Euro- 
pean culture that rolls to the Asiatic shores will teturn 
te Kurope laden with the spoils of the East. Europe, 
or rather England, will carry to the East the realities, 
the results of Reason; it will receive in exchange the 
dazzling splendours, the magic gifts of the Imagina- 
tion. By nothing but European Reason can Asiatic 
existence be transformed; by nothing but Asiatic Ima- 
ination can European society be regenerated. Men in 
Kurepe, men in England, have become the thralls of 
the Mechanical. More potént than aught else to break 
down this terrific threldom of the Mechanical would be 
Spiritual forces, s living Religion,—Churches whose faith 
was something more than a form of words, 
profession. 

sion te be And aie not 
Cherches as mechanical as the Society in the midst of 
which they are placed? ‘Till, then, the heart, the in- 
ward being of Europe, of England, can be renewed by a 
religion which is einnipotent to enlighten, to elevate, 
and to save, the outward being of both must be fertilized, 
irradiated, gladdened by rich and roseate glories from 
the East. Wher a community is dead in trespasses and 
sins it is not its noblest, its “deepest part which first 
returns to life, but its external faculties, and afterwards 
that which is noble and deep. Besides, however, the 
interchange of European and of Asiatic life which we 
are contemplating, we must look on the fall of Turkey 
as opening up immense, most fruitful, most beautiful 
regions to English colonization. When Turkey falls 
Egypt cannot stand, and it has long been an article of 
belief with the political writers of France, and it is an 
article of our belief, that whenever Egypt is no longer 
able to govern itself, Engiand must become its ruler. 
Now Egypt contains at present less than two millions 
of peoples yet at its most flourishing periods it con- 
tained eight millions. What is to hinder it from being 
again the joyous and fruitful nourisher of eight mil- 
lions, or even much more if it add the lights of 
azricultural science to its own fecund and abounding 
heat? 


an empty 
But, alas! where is the life of true Reli- 
found amongst us ? our 





Here, then, we have a home for six or seven 
millions of the matchless English race, a home with a 
sunshine, a fertility, a marvellous nature, gigantic monu 
ments, divine traditions all its own. Take the further 
examy le of Crete. This island, so interesting in itself, 
so famous in mythology and history, has : two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, but in its best times it 
has had more than a million. That 
sterner, stronger breed, will again 
when the banner of England waves from the top of 
Mount Ida. As by land and by sea the hosts of Eng- 
land rush eastward, how holy will be the sight of 









million, but a 


crowd. its shores, 


al 





Wate hing Syria rising from its ruins, and becoming the 
abode of the English Jewish race! It is not necdful 
for us to complete here the whole Eastern picture when 
filled by English figures. We leave this to our 


readers, to whom we wonld wish to communicate a 


ming a dream 
of the East. We would their attention 
to the facilities and inducements furnished for emicra- 


merely direct 


tion and colonization, when our change of home is only 
to lands to which journeys and voyages of pleasure are 
so frequently made. There are many to whom New 
Zealand is repulsive, who would go as to a holiday to 


the shores of the Mediterranean to find there a dwelling 


and prosperity for themselves and their children. Yes; 
lands of classic fame and of sacred story: lands which 
= oe j 

8 Bible made holy to our heart, and Homer made 


ve uutiful to our imagination; lands where the youth of 
Humanity poured forth its wealth of faculty pure and 
r dis nt as the dawn; lands where the cloudless, lustrous 
climate brings Heaven far nearer to the earth than in 
our northern realms; lands where 
sublime from the vastness of its agencies, the loftiness of 
its attitude, the gorgeousness of its attir ; lands where 
poetry, freedom, faith, had one common birth and one 
common vitality; lands of miraculous exploits and of 
glorious misfortunes; ye were once the ahede of gods: 
ye are now the abode of slaves; ere long ye will be tl 
abode of men, and our beloved and immortal En rlanc 
the Queen of the Ocean, will be their mother. ; 
KENNETH MoRENcy. 


even despotism was 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


Written in 
translated 
London: 


Utopia: or, the Happy Republic. 
Latin by Sir THomas More; 
into English by Bishop Burnet. 
C. Gilpin. 1850. Pp. 175. 

Anyruixe like a minute criticism of this 

volume would be equally absurd and pre- 

sumptuous, It is a reprint of a book which, 
with the Arcadia of Sidney, and the Eccle- 
siastical Polity of Hooker, will last as long as 
the English language itself, and will favourably 
represent to future ages that era which 1s 


undoubtedly to be regarded as the dawn of 


our literature. Free alike from pedantry and 
vulgarity of diction, the writings of Sir Tuomas 
More present excellencies which may be emu- 
lated er excelled by our own contemporaries, 
but were exceedingly rare at the time at which 
he wrote. The philosophical romance is always 
a perilous kind of composition, and perhaps has 
never been attempted with equal success. As 
read in the present version, it has also had the 
advantage of a iranslator whose own style, 
whatever other qualities it may have, is emi- 
nently idiomatic; so that this book, originally 
written in a dead language, exhibits all the 
features of our national form of expression, as 
well as our national cast of thought. The 
model from which the idea of the book was 
taken, and which may be said to have suggested 
its plan, was, as is well known, Plato's Republic; 
and it professes to be a description of the mode 
of life, social customs, and laws of an imaginary 
community, visited by a traveller who is intro- 
duced under the name of Rapuagn. It is sur- 


prising how a work containing such bold | 


speculations on society and government could 
have been published with impunity in the reign 


of a king who reserved to himself the right of 


being chief jurist and divine for the nation ; 
especially as its satirical allusions to contem- 
porary usages and events are often so thinly 
veiled that it is hard to believe the author to 
have even aimed at concealment. But there 
was as little method in Henry’s wisdom as 
there was want of it in his madness. 

The volume is neatly printed, and tolerably 
well edited. It is one number of a series which 
is being brought out by Mr. Girrry, chiefly 


“bearing on the renovation and progress of 


society,” consisting both of original works and 
reprints, and entitled the Phenix Library. 
The reprints, which bear but a meagre propor- 
tion to the original works in respect to number, 
are immensely superior in quality. A pub- 
lisher who makes it his business to bring out, 
from time to time, editions of books of this high 
order, is to be regarded as a public benefactor ; 
and it ought to be an encouragement to the 
undertaking that so enviable a reputation can 
generally be acquired without much risk or 
sacrifice of any kind. A. R. 
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The Life of Torquato Tasso. 
R. Mirman. In 2 vols. 
1850, 


By the Rev. 
London: Colburn. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
T.Asso was twenty years of age when he reached Ferrara, 
bnt appeared older than he really was. He was very 
tall, of strong and active frame, of stately carriage, a 
little short-sighted, and with a slight hesitation in lis 
speeeh, but of that grace and melancholy beanty which 
is said to be most attractivein men. He excelled in all 
warlike and knightly exercises; he had mastered all 
the learning of the times, and, though somewhat addicted 
to taciturnity and gloominess, and occasionally very 
absent, could; when he pleased, throw the greatest bril- 














liancy and charm, both of manners and eloquence, over 
his carriage and conversation in society: add noble birth, 
a name already blazoned over the whole of Italy, the 
highest reputation for honour as well as genius, at that 
early age, and the expectation of a yet more glorious 
future, and such a character stands before us as could 
scarcely fail of attracting the fervour and affection of 
his patrons, and all the distinguished personages of the 
Ferrarese court, and of awakening dangerous envy and 
jealousy in the hearts of those courtiers whom he 
eclipsed, and perhaps more dangerous attachment in 
the breast of those of the other sex, into those intimate 
society he was throivn. 

Such was Torquato ‘Tasso when he first 
became the attendant of a court. On arriving 
at Ferrara, he found the court and city alike 
engrossed with preparations for the mar- 
riage of the Duke, ALruonso IL, with Bar- 
BARA, Archduchess of Austria—the House of 
Estr, already one of the proudest and most 
illustrious in Europe, being thus about to 
agerandize itself still further, by an alliance 
with the Iniperial family. Ferrara, with the 
exception of Florence, the most magnificent 
city in Italy, was making preparations on an 
unusual scale of splendour, for the reception 
of the bride. 


The best architects and sculptors, and painters, did 
not disdain to raise, arrange, or decorate, the artificial 
temples, gardens, groves, or other necessary structures. 
The best musicians were coliected from the whole of 
Europe. The most celebrated poets exerted all their 
powers for the songs and interludes which accompanied 
and explained the proceedings. Theatrical entertain- 
ments, hunting parties, and hawking or fishing parties, 
tourneys, and concerts, and dances, were made the ob- 
jects of life fora time. . . . . . The ingenuity 
of wit, the powers of fancy, the treasures of history, the 
brains of scholars of every place around, and even of 
distant countrics, had been racked, to imagine their 
(those of the lords and ladies present)proper ornaments 
and devices. 

The death of Pope Pivs 1V. was the signal 
for the interruption of these brilliant festivi- 
ties. While the Cardinal Lurer hastened to 
Rome to assist at the election of a new Pope, 
Tasso remained behind at Ferrara, increasing 
in favour with Atronso and his two graver 
sisters. 

Alfonso had three sisters, Anna, considerably older 
than the others, married to Francis, the famous Duke 
of Guise. Lucrezia and Leonora were still unmarried, 
though the former had reached her thirty-first, and the 
latter her thirtieth year. These three princesses were 
celebrated for beauty and wit, and had been brought up 
with the greatest care by their mother, Renée of France. 
They were versed in Latin and Greek, and their own 
country’s literature, and were attached to the society of 
the learned in every art and science. 


These two princesses admitted Tasso to their 
friendship, and received him into their most 
intimate society, procuring for him the privi- 
lege, then regarded as a great distinction, of 
dining at the “tavola ordinaria,” or daily 
table of the princes themselves. Under these 
encouraging circumstances; Tasso continued 
the composition of his epic, finishing six cantos 
in six months, and losing, moreover, no oppor- 
tunity of celebrating his patron and patronesses 
in lyrical effusions written in their honour. 

Toraquvato took advantage, also, of the Car- 
dinal’s prolonged absence, to make an excursion 
to Padua, from whence he proceeded to Milan 
and Pavia. About this time, also, he wrote 
various dialogues and orations. 


In one of these dialogues, which were published 
many years afterwards, with several alterations and 
improvements, he quotes some verses of his own, expres- 
sing very strongly the attachment which he had formed 
for some lady, on whom it was the height of daring to 
fix his eyes. 
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It is believed by most, positively asserted by 
some, and denied by others, that this lady. was 
Leonora D’Ests, and that his passion for her 
was the mysterious cause of all his subsequent 
misfortunes, and explains the cruel and un- 
remitting persecution he experienced so long 
at the hands of her brother ALronso—on any 
other grounds inexplicable. Mr. Mirman, 
for very just reasons, it appears to us, is a be- 
liever in Tasso’s love for Leonora. But we 
shall return to this subject again. After visit- 
ing Pavia, he repaired to Mantua, “ where he 
was greeted by his father with unbounded 
delight, who could not sufficiently congratulate 
himself at seeing ‘his now withered laurels 
thus blooming afresh,’ upon his son’s head ” 

A theatrical entertainment, given by the 
scholars of the University of Ferrara, in May, 
1567, suggested to Tasso the idea of his beau- 
tiful pastoral Aminta, which was not, however, 
composed for some years subsequently. 
Meanwhile, he was occupied by composition of 
various kinds, and by the festivities and 
amusements of the glittering and intellectual 
court of which he was one of the brightest 
ornaments and most favoured followers. 
From the midst of these gaieties, he was sud- 
denly summoned to Ostia on the Po, to attend 
the deathbed of his father. The grief this loss 
occasioned him, and his previous anxiety, 
threw him into a dangerous illness. On his 
return to Ferrara, he found arrangements 
in progress for the union of Madame Lucrezta 
with the eldest son of the Duke of Urstno. 
The marriage was solemnized in the summer 
of 1570, and Tasso composed a fine canzone 
in honour of the occasion. After the departure 
of Lucrezia 

Tasso and Leonora were thrown more into each others 
society, and he began to display his attachment more 
openly, and to court her with more assiduity. It is 
but natural also to think that Leonora, on her part, 
having lost the greatest of all supports, the presence 
and love of a sister with whom she had grown up, and 
from whom she had never been separated, should derive 
much comfort from the society of Tasso, who had been 
such a favourite with them both. Still no surmise of 
anything more than the usual devotion of an attendant, 


appears to have gone abroad up to this period. 


About the end of the year 1570, Tasso ac- 
companied the Cardinal Lurat D’Esrte, to the 
court of France, at that time filled with 
authors and poets, of whom the most distin- 
guished was the celebrated Ronsarv. Tasso, 
not only on account of his excellent genius, but 
as the bard of Goprrey of Bouillon, was re- 
ceived by the saturnine Cuarres LX. and his 
intellectual courtiers, with every possible mark 
of esteem and regard. Nor, while at the Court 
of France, did he intermit his literary labours: 
“for such was the activity of Tasso’s mind, 
and such the strength of his memory, that he 
composed on horseback, or in inns, or insociety, 
and sometimes carried as many as three 
hundred stanzas in his head at once.” Mar 
vellous, certainly! Notwithstanding the honour 
which was heaped upon him, Tasso, seems, 
however, to have been reduced to great poverty. 
Bauzac relates that he was even obliged to 
apply to a lady of his acquaintance for chari- 
table assistance. At J errara, even, his 
pecuniary means had been of the slenderest 
description. It seems that Tasso was now 
desirous of quitting the service of the Cardinal, 
“or, rather, of returning to Ferrara,” 

The other attendants of the Cardinal, Serassi thinks 
were provoked to envy by the caresses heaped upon 
him at the French Court. Perhaps he withdrew his 
usual allowances, or gave other tokens of displeasure, 
when he became acquainted with Tasso’s wish to leave 





him. Whatever was the cause, Tasso requested his 
dismissal, and the Cardinal granted it, wishing him, 
however, to wait a little, in order that he might accom- 
pany Mangnoli, his secretary, whom he was about to des- 
patch on a mission to Rome. Here the Cardinal was 
seized with the gout, and could not spare his secretary 
so soon as was expected. But in December they left 
France together, and arrived at Rome, where Tasso was 
kindly and honourably entertained in the house of the 
Cardinal of Ferrara on M. Giordano, the uncle of 
Alfonso and Luigi. 


The same marks of regard attended him 
in Rome that he had already ‘net with in 
France. He was much noticed by the Pope, 
and had the honour of kissing his feet. After 
many efforts on his own part, and on that of 
his powerful friends, he obtained a situation at 
last in the service of ALFonso. 

The Duke, accordingly, who well 
merits, and was fond of him himself, appointed him one 
of his gentlemen, with a monthly salary of fifty lire, 
and ten solidi, equivalent to about fifteen golden crowns, 
and with other honourable conditions; exempting bim, 
at the same time, from any particular duties, that he 
might have freedom and leisure for his studies, and 
especially for the completion of his great poem. For 
this liberty and peace, Tasso thanks Alfonso in that 
beautiful speech of Tirsis in the ‘* Aminta,” for, in the 
character of Tirsis, he undoubtedly represents himself. 


knew Tasso's 


The few years immediately succeeding this 
appointment were the pleasantest and quietest 
of 'Tasso’s life—the calm before the tempest 
which was to rage unremittingly almost till the 
close—his sun giving out but a few pale 
parting beams of melancholy light ere it set in 
death. 

In 1574 he was appointed by the Duke to 
the mathematical chair in the University of 
Ferrara, “a signal evidence,’ says Mr. 
Mirman, “of the vast extent of his acquire- 
ment.” We believe there is an opinion cur- 
rent that the mathematical and poetical faculties 
have something antagonistic in their nature. 
No belief can be more erroneous. True, there 
may be few intellects so perfect as to unite 
both in any very high degree, but there is 
nothing incompatible in their co-existence ; 
on the contrary, all minds of the first class 
have had both faculties signally developed. 
All the greatest pocts, if not mathematicians 
practically, have eminently possessed the 
mathematical faculty, and we doubt if there 
was ever a great philosopher whose mind was 
devoid of an element of poetry. Men of genius 
there be many who possess not, in any great 
amount, these two gifts; but those mighty 
spirits whose appearance has been an epoch in 
the history of humanity, have ever been 
endowed with both. But to return to Tasso: 


The “ Aminta,” represented with all the taste and 
magnificence possible in the rich and splendid court of 
Ferrara, with the best and choicest music, the most 
corgeous theatrical arrangements, and the most graceful 
interludes, invented and directed by lasso himself, filled 
the spectators with the greatest admiration. The whole 
of Italy resounded with applause. Foreign nations re- 
echoed the acclamations. Tasso, however, seems to 
have thought but little of his eclogue, as he names it, 
and was even unwilling that it should be published. 
Accordingly it was not published till his imprisonment 
took from him the control over his own works. In the 
meanwhile he enjoyed the renown and favour with 
Alfonso, and the Cardinal, his brother, and, above all, 


the increased regard of the Princess Leonora, which 
this exhibition of his powers procured him. It was 
represented in her presence, for, doubtless, she is hi 


cholding it. 


lting poetry in the evening 


lady, whom he speaks of as 
he read its touching and m 
recitations of the court, and in the privacy of the palace. 
From this time, the origin of his misfortunes is data 
His triumph, and renown, and favour with the royal 
family, awakened the jealousy and malice of the courtiers, 
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They began to lay their trains from this moment of his 
prosperity. They were, for a season, carefully disguised; 
but, before long, their working was only too evident. 


The first indication he gives of being aware 
himself of impending danger, occurs in a letter 
written more than a year after this time to 
Cardinal ALBano, announcing the completion 
of the Gerusalemme, or Goffredo, as it was 
called at first. In this letter he intimates a 
wish to reside at Rome, which he, about the 
same time, more positively and earnestly ex- 
presses to Sctp1o Gonzaaa, to whom he writes: 
‘“‘T wish to live in Rome, whether with good, 
or indifferent, or even bad provisions, should 
the malignity of my fortune prevail over the 
favour of your lordship and my other friends.” 
Meanwhile he was giving the finishing touches 
to his great poem, and for this purpose was 
submitting it to the criticism of all the greatest 
men of the day. 


The submission of their works to the judgment of 
every person of reputation and taste, is very remarkable 
in the great men of that age. They were not, like the 
Archbishop in “ Gil Blas,” offended at the criticisms of 
those to whom they applied, not even when they were 
very severe. They spared no trouble, and 
even sent far and wide, on purpose to obtain the eri- 
ticisms of those whose understanding and acquirements 
they valued. This humility and self-possession, marks, 
in general, of genius of the highest order, and the col- 
lection, so to speak, of the universal taste cf their com- 
patriots, was, doubtless, one of the causes of the unri- 
valled excellency to which the arts attained during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy. 


Tasso even visited various cities, in order 
that he might orally consult his critics before 
giving the final polish to his poem. On his 
return to Ferrara, his suspicions were again 
awakened by the interception of some of his 
correspondence with Gonzaca. He now pro- 
posed making an excursion to Rome, but was 
induced to delay it for a time by LucreEzia, 
now Duchess of Ursrno, who had been parted 
from her husband, and had in consequence 
returned to Ferrara, Having attended this 
Princess during an illness, he at last abtained 
leave to repair to Rome. On his arrival there, 
he was much pressed by Gonzaca to close with 
offers on the part of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, which the latter had been commissioned 
to make him. He could not, however, be 
moved by any representations to forsake Fer- 
rara, and accordingly, early in the year 1576, 
returned to that city, having visited Siena and 
Florence on his way back. 

At this time, however, whether at home, or on his 
travels, whether in ease or disquiet, whether waking or 
even sleeping, for he mentions that in his dreams some 
improvements suggested themselves, he was continually 
engaged in working up his poem to that perfection at 
which He was desirous of printing it at 
Venice, after the Easter of this year (A pb. 1576.) 

At this time Gonzaga seems even more urgent with him 
than before to quit Ferrara for } lorence, conveying to 
him secretly from the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
Cardinal de Medici, large pecuniary offers, and asstl- 
rances of leisure and favour in their court, . . . . 
Tasso was much agitated hetween that safety, and those 
advantages which were thus held ont to him, and his 
long attachment to the d’Este family, and some further 


} 
a 
he aimed. 


more vehement affection, some stronger secret motive 


which he only obscurely indicates. 


All Italy was now awaiting in breathless 
expectation the appearance of the Jerusalem. 
Its publication was only delayed by the poet’s 
extreme anxiety that it should appear in 2a 
perfect state. But all his cares on this score 
were doomed to the bitterest disappointment, 
and he was destined to be syatched away to 
loneliness and despair just as he was about ta 
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win the prize of literary glory for which he 
had so long and laboriously striven. 

At this epoch we pause with Mr. Mian 
to consider the character of Tasso. 





He was of a very high spirit; not that he was vain 
or proud of his talents. He duly appreciated them, but 
was remarkably open to advice, and to the consideration 
of other men’s opinions. He had the humility of true 
learning and genius in this particular. But he hada 
burning thirst, as he assures us, for earthly distinction 
and renown. He indulged his imagination in the bright- 
est day dreams. “I marvel,” he says, “that I have 
never written down the promises which I make myself, 
and the recompenses, and the honours, and the favours, 
and the gifts, and the graces from emperors and kings 
and mightiest princes which I am always imagining and 
forming of my will.” From the same cause he could 
not brook affront. He acknowledges of himself, that he 
* could not live in a city where all the nobility did not 
yield him the first place, or, at least, content themselves 
with a perfect equality in all exterior marks of honour.” 
= He had, on the other hand, unwearied 
industry; was remarkuble for truthfulness and sincerity, 
both in mind and word; was charitable, courteous, 
obliging, and tenderly kind-hearted. He had likewise 
deep devotional feelings, and a strong sense of religion, 
but hitherto too much confined to the regions of imagi- 
nation. He was, consequently, tormented at times with 
painful doubts on the most important christian truths, 
though never so far as to abjure any one of them. This 
faith, though awakening spiritual desires, and troubling 
him with frequent pangs of remorse, had not yet found 
its way into his heart, much less become the ruling 
principle of his life. : 

Captivity, obloquy, solitude, must be bitter 
to all men ; but more especially bitter to such 
a man as this: and he was now about to suffer 
them all. He was confined by the Duke on 
the plea of madness. The real reason for 
Axronso’s enmity, and his consequent impri- 
sonment, has ever been shrouded in mystery. 
His contemporaries, and most of his bio- 
graphers, Mr. Mirman among the number, 
have assigned as the cause an attachment be- 
tween him and the Princess Leonora, and 
there seems to be very strong presumptive 
proof in favour of this supposition. Tasso 
himself was, to the end of his life, ** watchful 
and resolute in refusing to throw any light 
upon the subject.” He was strictly truthful 
on the one hand, and highly honourable and 
chivalrous on the other. ; He therefore sealed 
his lips fast, and when questioned on the true 
cause of his imprisonment, his usual answer 
was, “that Artosto judged no wind so trou- 
blesome as that which carried away his cloak. 
the cloak that is of prudence and silence, in 
which such matters should be wrapped for 
ever.” 
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and from following the urgent exh ions of Scipio 
G ga; recalled il from on¢ city after another to 
Ferrara, either i1 jealousy, or in « bedience to invitations 
received. Hence came that agony of pain- 


ful irresolution of which he so 
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Meanwhile, his daily life was made bitter 
by insults and vexations. He was haunted by 
dread of imprisonment, the Inquisition—death 





All circumstances seemed to forebode some dire |: 


event. His fortunes were already shaded by 
the penumbra of the coming eclips J { 
one evening in the chambers, and in the pre- 
sence of the Duchess of Urnino, Tasso was 
arrested by the order of ALronso, under pre- 
tence of suspected madness. He was accused 


At last, | 


of having, in a fit of frenzy, raised a knife 
against one of the Duke’s attendants. He 
was at first moved about from place to place, 
but fixed at last in the convent of St. Fran- 
cesco. In his own words, “ with rough harsh- 
ness, and with unwonted arts, and acts, and 
words, Atronso endeavoured to wring from 
him some reason for anger against him.” 

At last, Tasso contrived to make his escape, 
and fled to Sorrento, where he presented him- 
self unexpectedly to his sister, CoRNELIA 
SERSALE, now a widow. 


A man, dressed in shepherd’s clothes, asks admission 
to her presence, and gives her letters as from Torquato, 
describing his situation and danger in lamentable terms. 
She questions the messenger, who confirms the painful 
tidings, and adds other heightening circumstances to 
the statement. Cornelia listens in tears, and at last, 
overcome by the sorrowful announcement, faints away. 
On her recovery, Tasso, for it was he, having been thus 
satisfied of her great affection, began to comfort her, 
and by degrees made himself known; excusing the 
artifice which he had used, and the pain which he had 
given her, by his fear of startling and alarming her by 
his sudden appearance, and by the necessity of conceal- 
ing his arrival from every one. 


Here he remained for about a year in tran- 
quillity, but in a sort of concealment—his 
sentence of condemnation for treason having 
never yet been repealed by the Neapolitan 
Government. He had hardly been three 
months at Sorrento when letters arrived from 
Leonora. ‘“ What she said, or whether she 
wrote on his own motion, or on compulsion, 
who can say? But they evidently recalled 
him to the D’Estr Court.” For the present 
he withstood her invitation, but could not long 
hold out against her pressing wishes. Not- 
withstanding his sister's importunities, he left 
Sorrento in the autumn of 1577, exclaiming 
“that he was returning to a voluntary prison.” 
At Rome, whither he went ere he returned to 
Ferrara, he was equally deaf to the dissuasions 
of his friends, “thinking it more noble to put 
his life in the Duke’s hands, than to deny 
Lronora’s wishes.” Not even cold, dis- 
couraging replies from the Duke to the inter- 
cessions of his friends could deter him. He 
returned to Ferrara in February, 1578. He 
had hardly arrived when his persecutions re- 
commenced. It was in vain that he applied to 
the Duke for redress. 


He was forbidden to speak to him. He supplicated 
in dumb show. He used signs and gestures of entreaty 
and submission, and was answered only with signs and 
gestures of scorn. Explanations, even words, were 
refused to him. He turned to the Princesses; he could 
not win a reply. Soon the doors were shut in his face 
with every mark of insolence, even by the grooms and 
porters of the palace. 

Unable to endure the misery of his condi- 
tion, he fled again. We have not space to 
trace his various wanderings, during which he 
was reduced to the most abject poverty, while 
the world looked coldly on him, as a disgraced 
man or a maniac. At last, he determined to 
seek the protection of the Duke of Savoy. 


Angelo Ingyneri, a learned Venetian, a scholar and 
publisher of great note, was returning from mass in the 
Capuchin convent outside the walls of Turin. As he 
was entering the city gate, he saw a poor way-worn 
man, covered with mud, his dress torn, delicate, seem- 
i Ith, and somewhat wild in appearance, 
I; ed by the sentinels, and unable to prevail 
| upon them to admit him. 









| This was Tasso. Here, at last, he found a 
safe and honourable asylum. 


Prince Charles Emmanuel showed him many marks 
of attention, and made him handsome offers if he would 








rm te 


enter into his service. All the nobility seemed to vie in 
honouring him and cherishing him. But he could not 
rest. His heart was in Ferrara—his eyes always turned 
towards Ferrara. 


It seems to us that the only proof of mad- 
ness given by Tasso was this irresistible desire 
to return to Ferrara—a desire which led him 
yet again to thrust his head into the lion’s 
mouth. We agree with Mr. Mirman that 
there must have been “a loadstone there, 
whatever it was, from whose attraction he 
could not break away.” No offers or per- 
suasions could induce him to remain perma- 
nently at Turin. It would seem, too, that 
there were some promises made on the part of 
the Ferrarese Court in order to bring him 
once more within the circle of its influence. 
The Archduchess BarBara, ALFonso’s second 
wife, having been dead for some time, he was 
now upon the point of celebrating his third 
marriage with Marcuertra GonzaGa, daughter 
of the Duke of Manrva. Remembering his 
first brilliant début at the Ferrara Court under 
similar circumstances, it seemed to Tasso that 
this was an auspicious time to try his fortune 
there once more. Accordingly, “ bursting 
from the entreaties, and disregarding the 
repeated warnings of his good friends, he 
returned to Ferrara in February, 1579.” 





The Life of Mahomet. By WASHINGTON 
Irvinc. London: Routledge. 


Tuere has been quite a rush with the pub- 
lishers for the re-publication of WASHINGTON 
Irnvine’s Life of Mahomet. As an American 
author IrvinG could claim no copyright in Eng- 
land, and so with a poetical justice which can- 
not but be approved, the scene witnessed in 
America upon the appearance of a new book 
by a popular writer in England was enacted 
here, and half a dozen printers and publishers 
were struggling for the first possession, with- 
out fee or reward, of the product of the 
foreigner’s brains. Mr. RourLEDGE was first 
in by a few days, and he has presented us with 
an excellent edition of it, very neatly printed, 
at the very trifling price of his Popular 
Library. Of course it will have an enormous 
circulation. The taking for nothing the 
product of another man’s industry, we 
must confess to be indefensible. Books are 
as much property as boots and shoes. But 
we are not the beginners of the ignoble strife. 
England has done all she can to secure an 
International Copyright, and to procure for all 
the authors of the world protection all over 
the world. But America does not choose to 
accede to the honourable proposal. She thinks 
that England has more mind-product to lose 
than she has, and that, on the balance of 
robbery, she will be the gainer. It is her own 
seeking : we do but what self-defence justifies, 
when we say, “If you will not protect our 
authors, we will not protect yours.” We have 
had enough of the all-take and no give. Let 
us see now how the American authors will 
like to lose their most profitable market. In 
a few months we shall have them clamouring 
to their own Government for an International 
Copyright. 

We have space for only a few extracts, 
and a book that can be bought for a shilling 
does not admit of a formal review. This is an 
account of 

MAHOMET'S ELOQUENCE. 

The Moslems now began to fear that Mahomet, in 
these magnanimous impulses, might squander away all 
the gains of their recent battles; thronging round him, 
therefore, they clamored for a division of the spoils and 
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captives. Regarding them indignantly, “ Have you 
ever,” said he, “found me avaricious, or false, or dis- 
loyal?” Then, plucking a hair from the back of a 
camel, and raising his voice, “ By Allah!” cried he, “I 
have never taken from the common speil the value of 
that camel’s hair more than my fifth; and that fifth has 
always been expended for your good.” 


Another striking example was his address to 
the people of Medina, the city of refuge. 


While thus stimulating the good-will of lukewarm 
proselytes of Mecca, Mahomet excited the murmurs of 
his auxiliaries of Medina. “ See,” said they, “ how he 
lavishes gifts upon the treacherous Koreishites, while we, 
who have been loyal to him through all dangers, receive 
nothing but our naked share. What have we done that 
we should be thus thrown into the background?” 

Mahomet was told of their murmurs, and summoned 
their leaders to his tent. ‘“ Hearken, ye men of Me- 
dina,” said he; “ were ye not in discord among your- 
selves, and have I not brought you into harmony? 
Were ye not in error, and have I not brought you into 
the path of truth? Were ye not poor, and have I not 
made you rich?” 

They acknowledged the truth of his words. “ Look 
ye!” continued he, “I came among you stigmatized as 
a liar, yet you believed in me; persecuted, yet you pro- 
tected me; a fugitive, yet you sheltered me; helpless, 
yet you aided me. Think you I do not feel all 
this? Think you I can be ungrateful? You com- 
plain that I bestow gifts upon these people, and 
give none to you. It is true, I give them worldly 
gear, but it is to win their worldly hearts. To you, 
who have been true, I give—myself! They return 
home with sheep and camels; ye return with the pro- 
phet of God among you. For, by Him in whose hands 
is the soul of Mahomet, though the whole world should 
go one way, and ye another, I would remain with you! 
Which of you, then, have I most rewarded?” 

The auxiliaries were moved even to tears by his 
appeal. “ Oh, prophet of God,” exclaimed they, “ we 
are content with our lot!” 


And the following is a fine picture of 
MAHOMET’S LAST HOURS IN THE MOSQUE. 





When somewhat relieved, he was aided in repairing 
to the mosque, which was adjacent to his residence, 
Here, seated in his chair, or pulpit, he prayed devoutly; 
after which, addressing the congregation, which was 
numerous, “If any of you,” said he, “ have aught upon 
his conscience, let him speak out, that I may ask God’s 
pardon for him.” 

Upon this a man, who had passed for a devout 
Moslem, stood forth and confessed himself a hypocrite, 
a liar, and a weak disciple. “Out upon thee?” cried 
Omar, “why dost thon make known what God had 
suffered to remain concealed?” But Mahomet turned 
rebukingly to Omer. “Oh, son of Khattab,” said he, 
‘better is it to blush in this world, than suffer in 
the next.” Then lifting his eyes to heaven, and pray- 
ing for the self-accused, “ Oh, God,” exclaimed he, “ give 
him rectitude and faith, and take from him all weak- 
ness in fulfilling such of thy commands as his conscience 
dictates.” 

Again addressing the congregation, “Is there any 
one among you,” said he, “ whom I have stricken: here 
is my back, let him strike me in return. Is there any 
one whose character I have aspersed; let him now cast 
reproach upon me. Is there any one from whom I have 
taken aught unjustly; let him now come forward and 
be indemnified.” 

Upon this, a man among the throng reminded Ma- 
homet of a debt of three dinars of ‘silver, and was 
instantly repaid with interest. “Much easier is it,” 
said the prophet, “to bear punishment in this would 
than throughout eternity.” 

He now prayed fervently for the faithful who had 
fallen by his side in the battle of Ohod, and for those 
who had suffered for the faith in other battles: inter- 
ceding with them in virtue of the pact which exists 
between the living and the dead. . . oe 
Friday, the day of religious assemblage, he prepared 
notwithstanding his illness, to officiate in the mosque, 
and had water again poured over him to refresh and 
strengthen him, but on making an effort to go forth, 
fainted. On recovering, he requested Abu Beker to 
perform the public prayers; observing, “Allah has 





given his servant the right to appoint whom he pleases 
in his place.” It was afterwards maintained by some 
that he thus intended to designate this long tried friend 
and adherent as his successor in office; but Abu Beker 
shrank from construing the words too closely. 

Word was soon brought to Mahomet, that the appear- 
ance of Abu Beker in the pulpit had caused great 
agitation, a rumour being circulated that the prophet 
was dead. Exerting his remaining strength, therefore, 
and leaning on the shoulders of Ali and Al Abbas, he 
made his way into the mosque, where his appearance 
spread joy throughout the congregation. Abu Beker 
ceased to pray, but Mahomet bade him proceed, and 
taking his seat behind him in the pulpit, repeated the 
prayers after him. Then addressing the congregation, 
“T have heard,” said he, “ that a rumour of the death 
of your prophet filled you with alarm; but has any 
prophet before me lived for ever, that ye think I would 
never leave you? Every@Ming happens according to 
the will of God, and has its appointed time, which is 
not to be hastened nor avoided. I return to him who 
sent me; and my last command to you is, that ye re- 
main united; that ye love, honour, and uphold each 
other; that ye exhort each other to faith and constancy 
in belief, and to the performance of pious deeds; by 
these alone men prosper, all else leads to destruction.” 





Washington Irving's Life of Mahomet. (Bohn’s Shilling 
Series. ) 

Mr. Bou is second in the field with his cheap edition 

of this work. As far as the attractions of typography 

and paper go, his copy certainly bears off the palm; but 

it is higher in price than Mr. RouTLEDGE’s. 





Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their 
Lives and Actions, By Epmunp Lopcg, Esq., 
F.S.A. Vol. 5. (Bohn’s Illustrated Library.) 

Tus volume extends from the second Duke of HAMIL- 

TON (1651), to the Earl of Lorutan (1675.) Many 

valuable portraits are contained in it;—among them 

JOHN SELDEN, OLIVER CROMWELL, and Lord Hopton. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


The Pillars of Hercules; a Narrative of 
Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By 
D. Urqumart, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols, 

[ Continued from page 124. ] 

Tue oppressions to which the people are still 

subjected, are shown by this 





SCENE AT BUSA. 

One old man began to tell how badly he was off, and 
how cruelly he had been treated by the tax-gatherers. 
Then another told his story, and then another, and the 
comments and lamentations went round the room. Of 
their own accord they entered upon the subject of their 
grievances, The Ushurjees had seized the carts and 
ploughs and the very seed of some, the little household 
furniture and cooking utensils of others. In one case 
they had taken copper utensils to the value of 400 
piastres, for a debt which did not exceed 200; when 
the victim went and paid his debt in full, they would 
not give him back his property, and when he remon- 
strated and fell into a passion, he was soundly bas- 
tinadoed. The man who told his story—and told it 
with tears of shame and rage—was one of the youngest 
of the party, and a very handsome fellow, with a frank 
countenance. He told the tale aloud, and all present 
concurred. A grey, sensible old man—the Odabashi 
himself—said that he had narrowly escaped the same 
treatment, avd that, too, when he owed nothing at all. 
The Ushurjeete heated them in the corn, bringing mea- 
sures of their «wn, which were not fair measures, throw- 
ing aside the inferior grain, and taking their tithe only 
from the best, and making that tithe much more than 
a tenth by their uufair measures. The collectors of the 
Saliané, or property-tax (which is not farmed but col- 
lected by the Pasha and the local Mudirs), wet 
taking advantage of their ignorance, and giving 
papers and re eipts which said one thing, while the 
collectors with their lips had told them another. One 
man said he would do sway with his vineyard, and root 
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up his vines rather than be tormented by the Saliane 
collectors, who had taken from him as much as the 
produce was worth. Another, who had a small mul- 
berry plantation, said he would abandon it—and for the 
same reason. Another bitter complaint related to the 
corvées. “ The forest,” suid they, “ is our friend, giving 
us fuel and light; but the forest is also our enemy, for 
they cut great trees there for the Padishah’s ships, and 
they take our oxen to drag them towards the coast. To~ 
day there is a demand upon us for twenty pair of oxen, 
to drag a giant tree! We have not twenty yoke left in 
the village; we could not do the thing even if we left 
our fields all untiHed, and the time for tillage is at 
hand. We cannot do it, but we shall suffer for it! 
When we work ourselves and our cattle to death, we are 
never properly paid. Yes! it is a bad fate to be born 
near a forest.” 

Here is a sketch of 

A VISIT TO A CABINET MINISTER. 

My first visit, on the 26th of December, 1847, was 
to the second person in the Cabinet. I am not aware 
that I need conceal the name:—it was to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who had been a short time previ- 
ously so well known in London as Ali Effendi and the 
Sultan’s Minister Plenipotentiary, and who, for writing 
some of the most wearisome state papers that ever were 
penned about the Greek Mussurus quarrel, was about to 
be advanced to the dignity of a Pasha. He had begun 
life in poverty and obscurity: he had been taken into 
the service of the Porte, as a little clerk, and had had 
greatness thrust upon him by Reschid Pasha, whose 
right-hand man he was. I had met him in London; I 
was the friend of some who had been his closet friends, 
and I was the bearer to him of a very particular letter 
of introduction from Prince Callimaki, who had suc- 
ceeded him at the Court of St. James’s. Since the days 
of the witty Neapolitan Abbe Galiana, whvu called him- 
self the échantillon of a diplomatist, there has never 
been so tiny a man employed in diplomacy as this Reis 
Effendi: he was a pigmy in height, and marvellously 
thin—he was what the Italians call a comma (una vir- 
gula): there was not substance enough in him to beat 
ut a semicolon. He spoke French with ease and even 
iccuracy, so that even our téte-d-téte was not disturbed 


by the necessity of employing the distressing machinery 
of a dragoman. He understood every word I said to 
him as well as I understood all that came from his lips: 
there was no mistake or possibility of mistaking. I pin 
him to his own words. He received me very courteously 
in a wretchedly cold and miserable room, he wearing a 
warm furred mantle, and I having cast off my top-coat 
in the ante-room. He knew that I was a literary man, 
that I had written a work upon Turkey, which had made 
some noise at the time; and he expressed a hope that I 
could now write another and a much more Savourable 
one, seeing that civilization had made such progress in 
the Sultan’s dominions since I was last here. I told 
him, with all suavity, that I should be too happy to re- 
port any real progress, that I had come from England 
with the hope of being able to do so, and that I had 
the greatest respect for Sir Stratford Canning, who had 
proved himself so good a friend to Turkey. _ He had 
heard that I had been residing and travelling more 
than three months in the great Pashalik of Brusa, and 
he wanted to know what I thought of the state of that 
country. “Avec moi, vous pouvez parler, Monsieur, 
sans géne—sans ménagement.” | was certainly not 
géne ; but I told him the truth with as much politeness 


as was compatible with frankness. 


The domestic condition of a portion of the 
country may be judged from the lively sketch 
of 

A NIGHT AT NICHA. 

We groped our road by ourselves, and entered some 
deep slush at the end of a silent street, the scent of 
which told our Tchelebee that we were getting near the 
market-place; now, too, some of the Lemures began to 
howl; and in a very few minutes we got right into the 
heart of the tcharshy, where two or three miserable 
93 and the principal Turkish cof e-house were yet 
open. The cafe had a khan attached to it; and here, 
in a filthy puddle, we dismounted. Before the khanjee 
led us to our apartment, we peeped into the coffee- 
house. Raised platforms of wood ran along two sides 
0 the room, and on these two or three travellers were 
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sleeping; at the upper end of the room there was a 
crackling and smoking pine-fire, burning on an elevated 
hearth, so raised for the greater convenience of the 
cafejee; and in the midst of the room there was a pan 
of burning charcoal, round which were seated about a 
dozen turbaned Turks, the notabilities of the place, 
some smoking vigorously to dispel the baleful damp of 
night, and others not having strength enough left to 
smoke, and all being sallow, thin, haggard, and silent. 
Such was the Nicwan Council we saw assembled in the 
coffee-house; which was lighted by the flames on the 
hearth, and by two cresset-lamps. 

The poor khanjee was as yellow as gold and as thin 
asa ghost; he was in the hot fit of malaria fever, and 
could scarcely crawl or hold up his head: his servant 
or slave was as yellow as himself, but instead of burn- 
ing he was freezing, having the cold fit on him. Hot or 
cold, burning fever or freezing shaking ague, these were 
the principal varieties in the physical condition of the 
people in this horrible swamp. Our Tchelebee bought 
and lighted some Turkish tallow candles, the khanjee 
procured us a pilaff and some yaourt; but the candles 
had not been lighted five minutes ere buzs came out by 
detachments and regiments from the crevices of the 
wall and ceiling, and from the rotten wood floor. Ina 
few minutes they were everywhere, in front, on the two 
flanks, in the rear, above us, and below us. They began 
crawling up the low stool on which our pilaff was smok- 
ing. Werushed out of the place. The khanjee was 
very sorry, but he had no better room. The cafejee 
took us in and gave up to us his own chamber; a mere 
closet, some twelve feet long by six broad, in which, he 
positively assured us, we should find very few bugs and 
no fleas to speak of. We finished our meal, put our 
saddles and saddle-bags under our heads, and stretched 
ourselves on a matting which covered the hard boards. 
Being fatigued, we slept; but a long sleep was not to 
be looked for in that den: the air was oppressively 
close, the stench insupportable; the fleas came upon us 
like nimble tirailleurs; and then the slow measured 
march of the heavy infantry, the bugs. 

Nothing was left for us but to make another bolt. 
We went out into the cafe, and there waited till the 
eafejee lighted his fire and boi'ed his great copper pot, 
and the very early-rising Turks began to drop in. It 
was like a congregating of ghosts who had all died last 
night of the jaundice. In the first grey light of the 
morning the looked more awful than they had done over 
night when sitting in council round the charcoal tripod. 


Now for a picture of 
A TURKISH FARMER. 


There were many things in the domestic economy of 
this Turkish farm-house which interested me exceed- 
ingly; but they would be difficult to describe, and per- 
haps wearisome in a description. All was simple and 
primitive, but not disorderly. ‘There were few stores or 
commodities, but such things as existed were tolerably 
abundant, and no painful stint was exhibited. A neigh- 
bour wanted some flour, for he had neglected to go in 
time to the mill at Narlé-dert-keui to get some of his 
own corn ground: he was told to go into a store-room 
and take what he wanted. Lying out of the way more 
than two miles from the high road, in a corner, and at 
the very head of the plain, Dudakli was not on the way 
toany places except the two small Yerook villages over 
the lake; and it was therefore very little frequented by 
passengers. But to-day three wayfaring Turks, evi- 
dently very poor men, stopped to rest themselves for an 
hour at the farm; and immediately on their arrival, 
bread, country cheese, some pomegranates, and a fine 
water melon, were placed before them; and before they 
took their departure, our invisible but not inactive 
hostess sent out from the harem a tiny cup of coffee for 
gach. 

Ibrahim had a tolerably good stock of corn and maize 
and barley, of his own growing. A small provision of 
rice had been purchased at Brusa. He was well fur- 
nished with cheese. Three or four cows furnished an 
abundance of milk; and nearly every day they make 
with some of the milk refreshing yaourt, or sweet de- 
licious caimac. The pair of buffaloes which he had for 
his tillage were splendid animals compared with those 
awe usually saw in the country. A small flock of geese 
were grazing on the village-green, towards the river- 
side, with the geese of the rest of the villagers. I think 
there were no ducks, I know that there were no barn- 





door fowls, or any poultry of that sort. Dudakli stood 
too near to the wild mountain, the lake, the river, the 
fens, and morasses, which were all too swarming with 
destructive vermin, to allow of the profitable rearing of 
poultry. The stoats were large, voracious, cunning, and 
yery nimble; so were the wild cats and the pole-cats— 
no walls could keep them out: and the walls of the 
farm-yards and houses of Dudakli, as all over the plain, 
were composed merely of wooden beams, joists, uprights, 
and transverse pieces of timber, having the interstices 
filled up with caked earth, or with bricks only dried in 
the sun. Geese are not altogether such silly birds as 
they are called. Halil, a good authority, said that the 
geese of Dudakli were not to be caught napping; that 
they knew how to defend themselves with their beaks; 
and that when a dangerous enemy got among them 
they always made noise enough to rouse the whole vil- 
lage. There was no meat in the farm-house. 


In conclusion, we gite Mr. Mac Farxane’s 
view of 
THE PROJECTS AND PROSPECTS OF RUSSIA. 


I know that Russia has received insults difficult to 
be borne by a mighty power when proceeding from so 
very weak, un-Christian, and wretched a country as 
Turkey; I am aware of the almost irresistible tempta- 
tion which has been offered to the Emperor Nicholas for 
many years—three-fourths of the population of European 
Turkey (the Christians) praying for his coming, and 
the other fourth (the Turks) having no means or heart 
to withstand him—but I am not aware that the Tzar 
contemplates any invasion; I only know of a certainty 
that he cannot invade now, or for months to come 
* * The Tzar may yet contemplate an invasion of the 
expiring empire; I do not know that he does, nor do I 
believe that others in England have more knowledge on 
this point than I have; I only know that the tempta- 
tion is irresistible, and the long forbearance shown by 
Nicholas a marvellous thing in history. No one who 
looks forward to the great event, the breaking up of the 
Ottoman Empire, as a blessing to humanity and civiliza- 
tion, contemplates for one moment that Russia is to 
possess all those unpeopled, but vast, productive, rich, 
and beautiful regions. The distribution must and will, 
at some not distant day, be left to the decision of some 
Congress of all Christendom. If such a congress could 
be settled without being preceded by the horrors of a 
warfare among the Christian Powers, the advantage 
would be unalloyed, and the blessing complete. Wage 
war as you will, it must come to this at last—a Con- 
gress and the expulsion of the Turks, as a governing 
power, from Europe and the greater part of Asia Minor. 
If the world is now so unsettled, and if we all aim ata 
settlement, and one which shall be enduring, we must 
come to a decision on the Turkish question now, If it 
is left undecided, our settlement wiil be most incom- 
plete, Turkey will be a standing casus belli, exposing 
every year the peace of Christendom to a sudden inter- 
ruption. The Turks themselves seem generally to be 
convinced that their final hour is approaching—* We 
are no longer Mussulmans—the Mussulman sabre is 
broken—the Osmanlees will be driven out of Europe by 
the ghiaours, and driven through Asia to the regions 
from which they first sprung. It is kismet! We 


cannot resist Destiny!” 








Circassia; or, A Tour to the Caucasus. By 
Grorce Leiauton Dirson, Esq. London: 
Newby ; New York: Stringer and Town- 
send. 

Mr. Dirson, a merchant, we believe, of Bos- 

ton, has the distinction of publishing the first 

American work on Circassia. He is a travel- 

ler of many years’ standing, being a “ picked 

man of countries,” familiar, he tells us, not 
only with Westminster Abbey and the Pari- 
sian Pantheon, but with the Meles where 

Homer sang, the Ganges, the islands which 

CorumBus discovered, and the one where Na- 

POLEON died. Yet all this with great magna- 

nimity he spares us, to come to the recital of 

new manners and customs fresh from his 
authentic experiences. Few travellers cross 
to the eastward of the Black Sea or thread the 
defiles of those hills which lattice the fair 


beauties of Georgia. Mr. Ditson was among 
them, and under favourable circumstances. 
His introduction to the country was happily 
commenced, and he seems to have gone on 
under lucky auspices. We find him sailing 
one day in October, 1847, from Odessa by in- 
vitation, with the admiral of the Russian fleet 
to Sevastopol, a port in the Crimea. He is 
well treated on board, dines with the admiral 
is looked after by the admiral’s lady, meets a 
priest of the Greek church and his wife, 
“eighteen, pretty, delicate, diffident, syml- 
metrical in form and dressed in good taste,” an 
earnest of the pleasant ladies whom we are to 
encounter through the remainder of the 
volume. Mr. Ditson has always an eye for a 
petticoat. 

An anecdote or two of the flag-ship are 
worth quoting :— 

OFFICERS MESS-ROOM 

At six o’clock, I went below and took tea, and at nine 
a supper of meats and soup. The officers’ mess-room 
is a very social place. At tea, a large plate of butter, 
and another of bread, a few cups and saucers, tea and 
waterpot, are placed on the table, but no plates, and 
only one knife. Each one spreads his piece of bread 
and returns the knife, helps himself to tea, takes the 
sugar with his fingers, passes his spoon to his neigh- 
bour, who is washing out another neighboar’s cup to use 
for himself, and either sits at the table or goes to the 
divan and talks, tea in hand, and smokes as he talks 
and drinks. There is a quiet and easy manner with 
all, and each one shows that deference to the others 
which is a mark of good breeding, and no one takes 
the liberty to cover his head while he is in this room. 
But, notwithstanding their gentlemanly manners, I 
could not think that they were at all an intellectual 
body, for no one ever presumed to take a book; in fact, 
I could not see one on board. At dinner, the highest 
officer sits at the head of the table, and is served first. 
The dish is then passed to each one in succession. Lively 
conversation soon commences but no smoking, and when 
the head rises, all retire. It is then common and polite 
to bow to, or shake hands with, those you respect and 
love most, and those to whom you would show the most 
deference. The sons of Colonel Carganoff went to him 
and kissed his hand. The signification of this cere- 
mony I do not understand, but I believe it is accom- 
panied with a wish that your dinner may do you much 
good. Very few of those officers spoke anything except 
Russian. They paid but little attention to dress, 
and passed all their time, when off duty, in smoking 
and talking. 


At Sevastopol you visit the cavern of Inker- 
man, a succession of courts and cloisters, said 
to be the work of refugee Arians, and grow 
dizzy looking from their heights. Balaclava, 
a Greek village on the other side of the penin- 
sula, is an object of interest, but it is given 
over to the prevailing inactivity of the natives, 
who are content with passing away a dirty, in- 
dolent life, in smoking, and drinking sour wine. 
A robust, blooming girl in a pretty costume, 
washing out some rags, was the only relief to 
the general stupidity. 

Mr. Dirtson soon gets off, however, into the 
interior with Colonel CarGanorr, a gentleman 
returning to his home in Georgia, after a ten 
years’ honourable duresse at command of the 
Czar, who made him governor of a town near 
St. Petersburg. His countrymen had com- 
nfenced a revolution, the Colonel was sup- 
ae to be disaffected, and, according to 

ussian usage, had been ordered to report 
himself at a distance. He was now at length 
permitted to return to his wife, and his sons 
were with him. Mr. Drrson was his com- 
panion. We can imagine no circumstances 
more favourable under which to enter a strange 
country. 

At Bagtchi-Sarai, in crossing the Crimea, 





there is an old Palace of the Khans, dating 
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from the fifteenth century, the “ Alhambra of 
the Crimea.” Carnerre II. lodged there on 
her visit with Poremxin. It would seem to 
be a convenient oriental residence, needing, 
however, some aid from the imagination to 
help it along. Nymphs, fountains, lattices, 
Persian princesses, Mahometan legends, and 
other paraphernalia of the Arabian Nights, 
are easily invoked to people its courts. ‘The 
Russian poet, Pusuxiy, has sung its charms. 
The beautiful Countess Porockx1 languished 
ten years in this luxurious prison, in the arms 
of a Mahometan Khan. 

The travelling is rude and primitive across 
the country to the memorable seaport of Caffa, 
the ancient Theodosia, which carries us to the 
age of Greece and the romance of Venice and 
Genoa: Further on is Kertch, rich in the an- 
cient tombs of the neighbourhood, which have 
furnished many antiquarian treasures to St. 
Petersburg and the Museum on the spot. On 
this, as on other occasions, Mr. Dirson is 
anxious to refute the popular impression of 
the destructive habits of the Russians. 

From Kertch our traveller sailed in the 
Government coasting steamer, in company 
with his Georgian friends, to Redout-Kale, 
the lowest port on the east of the Black Sea— 
stopping by the way at various points, Anapa, 
the depot of the Circassia slave trade, several 
Russian fortresses. Women are still bought 
and smuggled to the markets of Constantinople, 
though the Russian policy is against the trade. 
ry . . “a: 
rhe traffic is not, according to Mr. Dirson, 
looked upon with much horror by the parties 
to the sale. “The parents look forward to 
the time when their children shall be pur- 
chased and settled in Constantinople, with pre- 
cisely the same feelings, hopes, and anticipa- 
tions, as the New England farmer and his 
family look on the promising son, who goes to 
some great capital to become a merchant and 
rich man.” There may be something in this ; 
but we question whether the New England 
farmer will accept the comparison. At Novra- 
cisk, a fortress and village on the coast, Mr. 
Dirson, on going ashore, met a young girl 
riding on horseback, and with her an old man, 
her grandfather. The latter returned a pass- 
ing civility by offering the damsel for sale. 
Afterwards, a boatman on the Phasis offered 
his daughter as a gift, thinking she would be 
better off by the change of life. 

The Caucasus is a region, one of the richest 
in costume in the world. Everything is origi- 
nal and characteristic. Hats, coats, trowsers, 
are as un-European as possible. Mr. Ditson 
is most observant of these things. His book 
furnishes an endless series of fancy costumes : 


A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 


On arriving at the vessel we found that a celebrated 
Circassian chief, Duke Jeubesky, was to be a fellow 
passenger. He was the tallest and finest formed person 
I had seen in the country, but there was nothing pre- 
possessing in the expression of his face. He had but 
one eye, having lost the other in battle, and his whole 
physiognomy, though bespeaking a man of resolution, 
betokened no honesty. He wore the skull cap, with 
the heavy wool tuft border, a long drab coat, and panta- 
loons girt about below the knee. On his feet were neat 
red moccasins. His weapons were rich and curious, 
besides being abundant. Two narrow strips of leather, 
ornamented with silver, crossing his breast, passed 
over his shoulders. To the back of the one on the 
right hung a large quiver, covered with black velvet, 
and trimmed with silver braid, full of arrows, long, 
and pointed with silver steel, they could easily be 
reached by the right hand. ‘To the one on the left 
hung a red morocco pouch, sufficiently long and broad 
to contain the lower part of the bow passing under his 
left arm. At bis belt hung a richly-mounted Circassian 








sWord, a two-edged cama, and a pair of long pistols. 
His companion, a nobleman also, but less celebrated, 
wore froek and pantaloons of blue cloth, with a nar- 
row silver ribbon round the bottom of each, down the 
side of the latter, and round the top of his shoes. The 
upper part of his body, as also his weapons, were 
covered by the shaggy bourka, which he did not lay 


i oe 
aside. 


In one of his excursions he was taken by 
the boatman to his house, and thus enjoyed an 
opportunity of seeing most intimately the 
manner of family life among the lower classes 
in Circassia. It is a very pleasing reminis- 
cence. 

A CIRCASSIAN FAMILY. 

During the forenoon, we came to another halt and 
found that we were at the residence of one of our boat- 
men, who seemed to have selected the spot because there 
was no one else to occupy it. After ascending the 
high bank, he conducted us a distance of about an 
eighth of a mile, across a very level piece of ground 
covered with short grass and overshadowed by huge 
walnut trees, at whose roots grew the grape vine, and 
whose brances supported its thousand of shoots. On 
arriving at his home where were two huts, made of 
hewn planks, we were led to the unoccupied guest- 
house—there being several women in the other—the 
boatman’s wife and sisters—which, of course, excluded 
ts from its hallowed precincts, without special license. 
Here we prepared our usual dinner aided by our officious 
host, and then started again; but the violence of the 
wind obliged us to return. We were now permitted, 
by the courtesy of the females themselyes,—who, as 
we were unfortunate travellers, yielded something of 
their national prejudices to enter the dwelling-house, 
which I have called a hut. It consisted of one room, 
with only the earth for a floor. On each side were wide 
plank divans, which served for beds and seats. The 
walls were about seven feet high and supported a 
pointed roof, without any ceiling. The fire was made 
in the centre of the room, and the smoke escaped 
through the crevices, the planks being far apart. There 
were no windows. 

The family whom we found in this primitive estab- 
lishment, consisted of a mother and two grown up 
daughters, two small children, and a young married 
woman. They all had their faces tied up like the 
Turkish women, leaving nothing of them visible except 
the eyes. We seated ourselves on the divan opposite 
to them, and after a while, noticing that we were harm- 
less and unobstrusive, they allowed their face -bandages 
gradually to fall off, and by evening their features were 
no longer concealed. The scarf, however, which they 
had used about their face, still remained on the head, 
and was now left to fall carelessly over the breast; but 
as the neck of the dress was cut something in the style 
of those worn in the time of Louis XVI., and left open 
in front down to the waist, it did not wholly conceal 
that full, enchanting development of form which nature 
has oftener richly lavished on the poor than on the 
affluent, and which here, from being studiously, reli- 
giously covered when their possessors are abroad, had 
all the delicacy of the lily. Their skirts, made of 
ordinary blue muslin, were long, but from the sound of 
their steps, I knew their feet were bare; and at night, 
just before retiring, when they washed them, which they 
all did with care, I noticed they were dirty and not 
very small. I also observed, and they took no great 
pains to avoid observation, that they wore pantaloons of 
dark calico, which with the frock and coarse chemise 
of bez seemed to constitute the whole of their costume. 
The two younger, though not pretty, had none of that 
gross vulgar look which so characterizes the poor Irish 
and Savoyards I have met with in travelling. Nature 
had endowed them all with a refined and intellectual 
expression, and education and common advantages only 
were wanting to make them truly interesting. The 
married woman was of better form than the others, and 
had a large oval face of a most perfect model, and such 
as is seldom seen except among the Armenians. Her 
forehead, though partially covered by a scarf or hand- 
kerchief, was beautifully smooth and white; showing 
to great advantage her dark eyebrows, as delicately 
arc'ed as if executed by a master’s pencil. Her eyes 
were large and perhaps brilliant; they were at least 
liquid, from the smoke which constantly filled the hut. 





The occupation of the family appeared to be this: 
the men are much of the time on the river, carrying 
down produce and passengers; but when at home, cul- 
tivate the grape,—making a common red wine,— 
planting and gathering millet. In time of war, though 
friendly to the Russians, they buckle on their arms, 
assemble under the banner of their clan, and may be 
seen lighting the watch-fires at night, creeping steathily 
along some ravine to reconnoitre the enemy’s lines, or 
to pick off the Giaour with a rifle ball. 

The women, when not occupied in frightening the 
hens and pigs as they rushed in at one door and out at 
another, or in stewing small beans and making millet 
cakes, are spinning thread. The latter occupation is a 
pastime to them, and they work very gracefully. The 
wife, thus engaged, as she sat on a low stool near the 
fire, directly opposite me—a position she had taken 
early in the evening—had thrown off something of the 
timidity with which she had at first welcomed us, 
though she could not overcome a pleasing diffidence 
which accompanied all she did, before so many strange 
guests. She held the flax high up in her left hand, 
causing the sleeve to fall back from the arm—delicately 
and fairly turned, and gracefully curved, su as to carry 
the thread over to the right side, where the right hand 
had come up to meet it after giving the bobbin the 
necessary twirl. 


As a companion-sketch we append that of 


A MINGRELIAN FAMILY. 


The family received us without embatrassment, and I 
may say with grace and seeming satisfaction, and made 
immediate preparations, in their rude way, to give us 
something toeat. The master of the house was about 
forty years of age, extremely homely, and severe look- 
ing; while the most docile and interesting expression— 
in perfect accordance with her small, delicate form and 
classic face—characterized this Imeretian Venus his 
youthful wife. The latter was holding a little child in 
her arms as we entered. She gazed intently on us for 
an instant, then bowed her head very low, slowly and 
solemnly, as a salutation. She then stood gracefully 
erect; and, with that natural delicacy which prompts all 
women, on whom nature has stamped her unmistake- 
able seal of refinement, to conceal certain portions of 
their person, she hastened to draw together her dress 
over the right breast, where a large hole had been worn, 
evidently by the infant being carried on that side. Her 
frock was long, made high in the neck, but open thence 
in front to the waist. When she so gathered it up in 
one place as to satisfy her modesty concerning that 
portion of her bosom, it opened widely in the centre. 
She then hastily drew it back again; and after trying 
the experiment several times, and finding it imp: ssible 
to cover both of Love's lurking-places at once. she 
abandoned affairs to their ordinary course. Her head 
was tied around with a handkerchief, from under which 
her dark hair fell in long braids down to her girdle. 
The head-dress, pantaloons, and blue cotton frock, ap- 
peared to be all the articles of dress she had on. When 
told by the Colonel that she was pretty, she hid her face 
in her hands and laughed immoderately. Her husband 
and sister-in-law, the other woman present, appeared of 
another race, but 1 could not Jearn of what: none of 
them could read or write. The little boys and girls 
patting about the earth floor had plenty of rags on their 
shoulders, but their legs were naked. A cradle at- 
tracted my attention. It consisted of a short board 
swung to an horizontal pole, supported at each end by 
upright sticks. On this cradle was lashed another 
contented baby. I must not forget the sweet, active 
little creature, about twelve years of age, who mixed 
the millet-dough for the cake, and then attended the 
baking. She was beautiful, like her own eldest sister, 
and was offered to me as a present if I would take her 
with me,—her brother-in-law, our boatman, seeing the 
admiration with which I regarded her. He said, that 
as there was a large and growing family of them, and as 
they were very poor, they wonld willingly part with 
her, believing that she would be infinitely better off if I 
would conilescend to be her protector than she could be 
if she remained there: for continued he, “ what can she 
expect—what is there to look forward to, but to become 
the wife of some poor rude boatman like myself, and 
always live in poverty? He would not sell her, he said, 
for he was not like most of the Circassians; but he 
would give her to me if I would be kind to her. 
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The women, however, are the objects of 
curiosity in Georgia. Our traveller saw them 
under all circumstances, peasants and ladies. 
Passing over his backwoods’ journeyings on 
the Phasis, which exhibit a very imperfect 
state of civilization, we find ourselves on a 
first-rate visiting list in the metropolitan 
sociey of Tiflis. Prince Woronsoff, the Rus- 
sian governor, has taken Mr. Ditson by the 
hand, and his pages teem with the unpro- 
nounceable names of his illustrious hosts. The 
ladies will thank us for an extract or two at 
this culminating point of the tour :— 


A GEORGIAN SOIREE. 

This evening I have been at another party, at the 
house of one of the ladies I met yesterday. All present 
were Georgians, except a German officer and myself. 
About one third of the females wore European, the 
others their native costume. Among the latter was a 
princess, who, though of a large and finely developed 
form, made a bad figure from the villanous cut of her 
dress. It was of dark, rich satin, made low in front, 
where a white satin stomacher was inserted, which 
might, much to her advantage, have been dispensed 
with, thongh it now served to support the bosom, thrust 
out of its natural and unimprovable position by the 
compressure of the waist on its sides. On her head 
was a changeable green satin and silver cap in the shape 
of an inverted flower-pot, its colour ill becoming her 
dark complexion. Her face was very broad at the 
cheek bones, and her eyes large and black, without ex- 
pression; but she was yet a gay widow in the seeming 
blush of forty. There was one, however, dressed in 
exquisite taste; the young wife of an elderly colonel 
If there was a fault to be found with her, it was in a 
consciousness of her great beauty, rendering her co- 
quetish in looks and actions. She wore a light satin 
dress with long sleeves, and bodice waist, open in front, 
around which, and fastened at the point of the bodice, 
by a cluster of diamonds, was a crimson and white rib- 
bon falling to the feet. Half way to the sash, down 
to the bosom, and extending around the neck, the dress 
was bordered by a piece of dark crimson satin, two 
inches broad, which thus encircled the throat and partly 
the bust, making more beautiful by the contrast, her 
delicate skin, From the small, white satin cap on her 
head, floated a thin veil adown her back, where also 
hung the dark, rich braids of her hair, also plaited very 
low on each cheek, and then turned back over her little 
ears. These, with a peculiar, undulating movement, 
such as is given to tall fields of grain when the wind 
sweeps over their surface, and an assumed timidity and 
coyishness studied as early, I think, as when she first 
thought of being loved, courted the attention, if they did 
not inspire devotion. . . . - Two ladies 
who joined us at the supper-table were from a convent. 
Their dress was entirely black; and the forehead, cheek, 
and chin up to the mouth, were bandaged with black— 
good people, doubtless, though they looked in the happy 
throng like silent spirits of darkness. The salutations 
on entering or retiring, were much the same as in good 
Italian society, except that where one was friendly 
enough to kiss a lady's hand, he usually received a kiss 
in return on his hair or forehead. They all occupied 
the chairs, divans, &c.,as Europeans, except the mother 
of the family, who was rather dowdy-looking. She put 
both feet under her, and sat 2 Ja Georgian. 


THE PRINCESS WORONSOFF. 


The princess, a daughter of the celebrated Countess 
Braniska, whose immense fortune was unequalled in 
Russia, has a very fair complexion, and is handsome. 
She is of middling height, full form, and looks about 
thirty-five years of age, though I believe she is some- 
what older. Her taste in dress suited well her figure, 
and her pleasing expression gave a youthful tinge to all 
that she did. She wore a lace cap trimmed with a 
white and delicate red ribbon. It sat well back on the 
head, and showed her fine dark hair, which, in a broad 
mass was brought low on each cheek, and passed under 
the ears. Her frock was of dark green plaid silk, with 
Waist open in front, where a stomacher was partly con- 
cealed by a broad satin ribbon that fastened about the 
neck a small lace collar. Over her shoulders was care- 
lessiy thrown a white satin scarf; and on her left wrist 





a bracelet hanging loosely, made of a long string of 
corals, with a golden pendant. On her delicate hand 
she had one large turquoise, and several diamond 
rings s ‘ , . The princess smoked!! 
Immediately after dinner, her page brought in a rich 
Turkish pipe, set it on the floor, unfolded the long 
flexible stem, and presented its amber mouth-piece to 
the lady. She took it in her jewelled hand, gave a few 
graceful whiffs, and then returned it to the page. She 
seemed to enjoy it, was evidently accustomed to it, and 
it was the only thing I saw about her that was in bad 
taste—one that I conld not but heartily condemn. 


A BALL AT THE PALACE. 

A drosky took me there at eight o'clock, and I was 
received in the grand saloon by the princess, who wore 
the charms of her sweetest smiles, and her most affable 
manner. General Sofonoff and lady soon arrived. The 
latter and Princess Woronsoff were in dark satin 
dresses in French style. That of lady Woronsoff was 
cut pointed in the neck before and behind, and trimmed 
with ruffles of fine, plain lace. A lace scarf was about 
her shoulders; hair brought full and low on the cheeks, 
ornamented on one side by a fringe of black bugles, and 
on the other by a small delicate feather, which floated 
gracefully beside the glossy braids. On the neck was 
a string of pearls. The rest of the company was made 
up of glitering officials, and short and tall women, 
dressed according to their good or bad tastes. One 
very little woman had three enormous crimson dahlias 
in her hair, and four on the front of the skirt of her 
dress, but she had a pleasant face, innocent as the light. 
There were two in Georgian costume; one, the Princess 
Parlavandoff, was pretty and fairy-like. Her dress was 
of pearl-coloured silk, made like those I have hereto- 
fore described. Around her waist was a ribbon of the 
colour of her chemisette, and on her arm, covered by a 
long sleeve, were two bracelets, one of gold, and one of 
coral. Her front hair was brought low on the cheeks, 
while the rest in raven braids fell down her back, 
partly covered by the thin veil that floated from her 
little golden cap. 

Khanikoff, an author of much celebrity bere, ex- 
tended to me his acquaintance, and presented me to 
Count de Lille, companion of Count Courtigie, em- 
ployed by the French government to make observations 
on the military establishments of the country, in refer- 
ence to adopting the same in Africa. ‘Tea and cake 
were handed around, then commenced a_ gallopade, 
which was followed by quick waltzes—couples suc- 
ceeding each other after passing up and down the hall 
once; it being considered somewhat improper to extend 
a waltz further with the same partner. Ice creams and 
sherbet were next brought, and the dwarf came to 
receive the dishes. The ladies were then all seated at 
the upper end of the hall, and Mons. Rodolf, a dis- 
tinguished French professor of legerdemain, went through 
a series of sleights of hand that astonished all. 

Mons. R. was three years in Constantinople by the 
wish of the Sultan, who made him many valuable pre- 
sents. He is yet young, quite gentlemanly, and has 
with him a sweet little Italian wife. After his feats 
the mazurka was danced for an hour; but it had no- 
thing of the bewitching grace, that true poetry of motion. 
which characterizes the Spanish waltzes as danced by 
the Madridlenians. One is the graceful roll of the ship 
at sea; the other, the feather in a whirlwind. 

The furniture of the Princess’s drawing-room was of 
crimson velvet; that of the dancing saloon red damask. 
The walls were covered with satin paper, and orna- 
mented by a single portrait, that of the daughter of the 
princess; and though representing a very beautiful and 
amiable girl, was equally attractive asa gem of art; 
and when the mother told me it was of her’ child, 
her eyes swam in tears, On each table were pots of 
full-blown flowers, and in each fire-place, amid a 
mass of deep green foliage, was a rose bush putting 
forth one large beautiful rose. 


This is-a graphic picture of 
THE PLAINS OF THE CRIMEA. 


A vineyard here and there, and occasionally a neat 


vegetable garden attracted our attertion; but that | 
/at home. 


which awakened the greatest interest, as being charac- 
teristic of the country, were the vast flocks of sheep 





shepherds; who, with the same style of long, crooked 
staff as that used by their most remote ancestors, and 
with the ever-attentive dog, followed near, or stood on 
some neighbouring acclivity, which enabled them to 
command a better view of their charge, amounting, in 
some instances, I was credibly informed, to twenty and 
even thirty thousand animals. It did, however, appear 
to me, at first, quite strange that any man could be in- 
duced to pass day after day for years in such a mon- 
otonous, listless, and seemingly useless occupation: but 
when I began to consider the incredible vastness of 
these flocks, and the advantage they have in wandering 
unrestrained over the almost interminable and beautiful 
fields, intersected by neither wall nor fence of any kind, 
which causes the peculiarity of the aspect nature here 
presents, I ceased to be surprised that there were so 
many thousands who could well afford to give their poor 
time in contemplating and guarding their treasures. Of 
cows and horses, however, | saw none of those countless 
herds which browsed on the banks of the Danube; but 
their absence was fully compensated by the numbers of 
the Bactrian camel roaming over the steppes, which 
gave a fine effect to the scene, adding much to the pic- 
turesqueness of that which was already novel and ex- 
citing. But when, as was often the case, I saw these 
same noble and patient creatures yoked to the rude 
waggons of the Tartars, it seemed quite sacrilegious. 
They themselves looked ashamed of the mean occupa- 
tion in which they were engaged. Formed by nature 
to traverse the sandy deserts and to bear across them 
the richest of merchandise and venturesome travellers, 
their dragging loads of cabbages seemed at strange 
variance with the design of their creation. 1 must 
confess, the sight was so humiliating that I felt strong 
pity for them; but when they lifted their stately forms, 
free and unyoked, in the vast plains, they awakened a 
kind of respect and sympathy in their dignified free- 
dom. 

The oxen which were used in the carts were gene- 
rally small and poor, and the horses also, with some 
few exceptions. The drivers did not ride on their loads, 
and their cattle were yoked as ours are, and not by the 
horns as is practiced by the Spaniards. Judging from 
their vehicles, one would conclude that mechanical in- 
genuity could not be a prominent element in the compo- 
sition of this people; for the first maker of wheels 
could not have contrived them with joints further apart 
than those of the Tartar waggons, or have succeeded in 
getting them further from a circle, unless he had pre- 
ineditated an octagonal. 


No circumstances can diminish the beauty 
of the Circassian. The fair complexion and 
luxurious form illumine every hovel on the 
route. In an expedition among the mountain 
ranges of the Caucasus there is hardships, 
poverty, a mean mode of living, but there is 
always beauty. ‘There may be cart-horses in 
Arabia, but Mr. Dirson saw no ugly women 
in Circassia. 

Nothing can be more gratifying to an Ame- 
rican than the interest taken by the enlightened 
Russians of so distant a region in the fortunes 
of this country. Prince Korsonosey, a Tiflis, 
was perfectly conversant with the movements 
of the American army in Mexico. The names 
of Brace, Wort, Rinccoip, Hunter, were 
on his lips. M. Kuanixorr had but one pic- 
ture in his room, a portrait of WasHineTon. 
Prince Woronsorr gave Mr. Dirson the first 
information of Drs. Morton and Jacxson’s 
great ether discovery, which he pronounced 
second only to Morse’s magnetic telegraph. 

There are many characteristic traits of this 
wild and little known region, of the manners 
of the natives and the protection of the 
Russians, in Mr. Dirson’s book, which will 
well reward the reader’s attention. He writes 
as a man of the world, and has the common 
sense, the opposition to local and sectarian 
humbug which is apt to oppress the stayer 
His enthusiasm at times carries 
him beyond the bounds of literary propriety. 


and goats which as far as the eye could reach extended | A nicer shading would add to the reality 


over the plains. They were always tended by the Tartar | of his pictures, 


A practised writer would 
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frequently make more of the subject. Novelty, | 


however, makes amends for these minor 
defects. 

Mr. Dirson retraces his route to the Black 
Sea after his interesting journey across the 
mountains, visits C onstantinople, and looks in 
briefly upon Mr. Lester’s Consulate at Genoa, 
on his return to his native land. 


Glimpses of Spain; or, Notes of an Unfinished 
Tour in 1847. By S. T. Waris. New 
York: Harpers.* 

Spain is comparatively one of the “ out~« 

way places of Europe.” being 


f-the 


en route 





Not g 
from London and Paris to Rome, it seldom 
forms a part of the budget of the returned 
European traveller, or of his “book.” The 
subject, therefore, presents ater 
ness than most European themes. 
exception of the Alhambra, the bull fights, and 
the national dances, most people have indistiact 
views of Spain. Her noble language, is, we 
imagine, less studied than it was some years 


ore 


ago, when “French and Spanish” were the | 
twin lingual extras of the school cards; her | 
literature, apart from Don Quixote, is best | 
known by Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads; her | 


artists (except Muruxo, and he for his Be 
Boys) are scarce known by name. ‘To the bi 





of our recollection, we have had no American | ‘ 
Sue t, | * 


book of Travels on Spain since Mr 
some fifteen years ago—so that Mr. Wauuis 
has the advantage of almost a new generation 
of readers, as well as of—for these hackneyed | 
days—a tolerably new subject. 

His tour in Spain was confined to the cities 
of the Mediterranean and Andalusia, having 
been interrupted at that stage by unforeseen | 
circumstances. 
best side of the country, and we like his book 
the better for not carrying us over a great deal | 
of ground ; and, for the novelty’s sake, sparing 
us the usual “ Chapter I., The Voyage, 
mencing with the steamer Hercules out of the 
bay of New York, that celebrated craft which | 
has towed many a traveller-author out on the 
sea of type, as well as the ship which bore hi 
on the Atlantic. 

Mr. Watts had the advantage of 
the language of the people he went among, an | 
accomplishment which some of our tourists do | 
not seem to regard as essential. The reader 


| | 
| 


” } 
come- 


knowing 


profits by his knowledge, in many a pleasan the 


t 
bit of magnet sketched from steamer and | , 





diligence, _ Whéte, and inn hepa city 5 
promenade, or “ back slum.” | tl 
Here is a ple asant instance of the va -iw 


tions about America, afloat among Euro an | wr 
NEWSMEN IN SEVILLE. 

Among the cries of a Spanish town, the last, perhaps, 3 

that a traveller expects to hear, is that of a newsman; 


and yet, strange to say, it was as regular in Seville, | li 
while I was there, as any other of the ten thousan atl 
noises that were pe rpetu: ully dinning in my ears. All 
about the streets, and in the publie places, th "tie 
carriers went bawling the contents, re: al or i | 
their respective s] heets : and I well 
most vociferous of them all a poor fellow who 
passed the Fonda at the same hour every day, and 
who, being stone-blind, must have relied for his story 
on a good memory or a happy invention. The two 

I used to sce were of y ry moderate di- 
mensions, but, as the secret of edvaticdag had not yet 
been fully learned in Andalusia, they had abundant 
room for correspondence _and editorial matter, both of 
which were of a very creditable character. The perfect 
freedom which the press at that 


time enjoyed, had 
elicited a great deal of talent; and the journals through- 





olen y, ot 


remember that the 
was 














* From the New York Literary World 


With the | 


He fortunately began on the | ! 





out Spain, so far as I had op moni s of seeing them, 
clever, and ogee 





| were conducted by independent 
| formed persons. In their strictures upon public men 
| and measures, they were as nnniad as our own 


press ; in good taste and decorum, they were much above 

| its average. The Seville pap rs were active in keeping 
| their readers well supplied with the last news, though, 
| occasionally, they used to serve matters up with those 
i; innocent variations which are so natural, when men 
| write from afar and about strange things. Thus in the 
| Diario of May 14, 1847 an article speculating g upon 
the probable election of General Taylor to the Presi- 
lency of the United States, the argument was wi 
p by the following sug Bh io to be hem 
min | that Generals Facks 
election to the Presidency to their military reputation! 
I treasure it up carefully, for a man travel 
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pauses in front of some one—if pause that may be 
called, which is one vibratory motion all the while. Off 
cemes the hat of the gallant whom thus she favours, and 
probably, before he thinks, he throws it at her feet. It 
would be wiser were he less impatient, for perchance 
she pauses but to mock him, and passes to another, not 
noticing his homage. If he will be cautious, he can 
cheat her, for her eyes have other business than that of 
looking at the ground. He may pretend to throw his 
hat down, and may hide it under the foldings of his 
cloak. If she is deceived and leaves him, the laugh is 
his; but if she stamps before him, then let him, as he 
is a squire of dames, down with his beaver, “a sus pies.” 
She may put her foot upon it in her’ triumph, if she 
will, but she is generous, and will not. She will vanish 
as she caine, except that she will pay him as she passes 
the bewildering compliment about his head, which was, 
as I have written, so mysterious to me. 

We cannot part from Mr. Waxuis without 
expressing the desire of meeting him again on 
Spanish or other ground. His accomplished 
narrative style should not be allowed to rust in 
inactivity, a suggestion in which we think the 
public will bear us out by their reception of 
this eminently readable volume. 





FICTION. 
Arthur Montague: or an only Son at Sea. By 
a Flag Officer. In 3 vols. Saunders and 
_ Otley. 1850. 
A NAUTICAL novel of more than average merit. 
The author has very much of the humour and 
vivaciousness of manner that made Captain 
MarryYATT so popular; indeed, we could al- 
most have imagined, but for the title-page, that 
we were reading one of the works of that bril- 
liant writer. ‘The characters, too, are cleverly 
conceived, and drawn with a truthful pencil ; 
they stand out, distinctly defined, and are likely 
to be remembered as realities with whom we 
have been in personal contact, and not merely 
as dim and dreamy shadows, which we are con- 
scious to have been imaginations. The author | 
has brought his nautical knowledge to the aid | 
of the fiction, and thus surrounded his person- 
ages with those facts of time and place, which, | 
like the properties in a theatre, add so much to 
the truthfulness ef fiction. We have no hesita- 
tion in commending Arthur Montague to the 
circulating libraries, as one of the best novels 
that has been published for a twelyemonth, 
which will be sure to grow in reputation as it is 
read, and which will not be idle upon their 
shelves, when once its merit are known, and we 








The Soldier's Progress : portrayed in the Life of 
George Powell. By Saran Symonps. London: 
Willoughby. 1850. 

Turs tale, intended to teach the horrors and wickedness 
of war, as shown in the life of a soldier, is brought out 
under the auspices of the Peace Society. The subject 
is an excellent one, and it has been well and effectively 
handled by Miss Symonps. It is desirable that young | 
persons should understand what crime and misery are | 
concealed beneath “ the pomp and circumstance of war,” 
and that “glory” is but a name, under which every form 
of crime is practised. If the rising generation were fully 
instructed in this, the next age would be, indeed, one of 
peace. And why should not the preachers, from their 
pulpits, everywhere proclaim the wickedness of war, and 
instead of the mockery of a blessing and a consecration 
of banners, visit it with a curse? As ministers of 
Cnrist, they ought to do so; but they do not. This 
little volume will probably accomplish more than all the 
pulpits in England have effected in ten years, towards 
creating a horror of war, the greatest crime against Gop 
which man commits. It is well written, deeply in- 
teresting, neatly bound, and illustrated with coloured 
engravings. 














Blanche Montaigne. By P. H. Myers, author of “ The 

Young Patroon.” London: Routledge. 
Mr. Rovrience has here added to his Railway Library 
an American novel of very considerable merit, such, 
indeed, as we should scarcely have looked for in so cheap 
a form. It is a tale of the sea, full of spirited descrip- 
tions of nautical life, and the plot, ingeniously con- 
structed, excites and sustains the reader’sinterest from the 
beginning tothe end. If Mr. RourLEDGE would procure 
a series of original fictions—and why should he not?— 
his Shilling Railway volumes would annihilate the cost- 
lier forms of publication. 





The Miser's Daughter. By W. HArrisoN AINSWORTH, 
London: Chapman and Hall. 

Tue fourth number of the cheap republications of Mr. 

AInswortn’s popular romances. It is one of his most 

powerful productions, and, now tkat it can be bought at 

little more than the cost of borrowing, of course every- 

body will possess it. 


The Tower of London. By W. Harrison AINSWORTH, 
Esq. Vol. I. (Cheap Edition.) Chapman and Hall. 
Goop printing and good paper have added to the 
popularity which the inherent goodness of Mr. Arns- 
wortn’s tales had bespoken for this cheap edition. 
The extent to which the sale of these volumes has 

reached is startling. 


Life for Life, or the Law written in the Heart ; a brief 
Tale for 1850. London: Ollivier. 


A STRANGE tale, written, as it would appear, in oppo- 


| sition to Capital Punishment, but with a tendency, in 


fact, quite the other way. It is the story of a murderer, 
who escapes the gallows, but kills himself in the agony 
of remorse. Such a form of advocating principles we 
have always objected to. But the writer of this tale 
has not put them forward obtrusively, and he has shown 
great power of imagination and of expression in its com- 
position. 





The Robber. By G.P.R Jamrs.—Mary of Burgundy. 
3y G. P.R. James. (Parlour Library.) Simms & 
M‘Intyre. 
Two more of Mr. JAMEs's romances have been added to 
the Parlour Library, which is, we understand, to 
comprise the entire series of fictions produced by the 
prolific pen of that gentleman. When an entire romance 
can thus be procured for a shilling, very neatly printed, 
and of a very convenient size for reading, who will give 
ninepence to borrow it from a library! 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ballads, Poems, and Lyrics, Original and Trans- 
lated. By Drexis FLonence M‘Cartuy. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan. 

Tuts closely printed volume of poems contains a great 

deal of original poetry, more than respectable, and some 

translations of a very high class. The author’s name is 
strange in England, but there can be no doubt that it 
will become better known, and hereafter may be dis- 
tinguished. He has the spirit of poetry in him, and 
remarkably the musical expression which appears to 

characterise the Irish. His verses are melody itself. A 

few specimens will attest the justice of our remarks. 

Thus:— 

DEVOTION. 
When I wander by the ocean, 
When I view its wild commotion, 
Then the spirit of devotion 
Cometh near ; 
But it fills my brain and bosom, 
Like a fear! 
I fear its booming thunder, 
Its terror and iis wonder, 
Its icy waves, that sunder 
Heart from heart ; 
And the white host that lies under 
Makes me start ! 


Its clashing and its clangour 
Proclaim the Godhead’s anger— 
I shudder, and with languor 
Turn away ; 
No joyance fills my bosom 
For that day! 





When I wander through the valleys, 
When the evening zephyr dallies, 
And the light expiring rallies 
In the stream, 
That spirit comes and glads me, 
Like a dream ! 


The blue smoke upwards curling, 
The silver streamlet purling, 
The meadow wild fiowers furling 
Their leaflets to repose,— 
All woo me from the world 
And its woes! 


The evening bell that bringeth 

A truce to toil outringeth, 

No sweetest bird that singeth 
Half so sweet, 

Not even the lark that springeth 
From my feet! 


Then see I God beside me, 
The sheltering trees that hide me, 
The mountains that divide me 
From the sea,— 
All prove how kind a Father 
He can be. 


3eneath the sweet moon shining 
The cattle are reclining, 
No murmur of repining 
Soundeth sad ; 
All feel the present Godhead, 
And are glad! 


With mute unvoiced confessings, 

To the Giver of all blessings 

1 kneel, and with caressings 
Press the sod, 

And thank my Lord and Father, 
And my God! 


There is a fine sentiment of patriotism pervading the 
following lyric :— 


OH! HAD I THE WINGS OF A BIRD. 


Oh! had I the wings of a bird, 
To soar through the blue sunny sky, 
By what breeze would my pinions be stirred ? 
To what beautiful land would I fly? 
Would the gorgeous East allure, 
With the light of its golden eves, 
Where the tall green palm, over isles of balm 
Waves with its feath’ry leaves? 
Ah! no! no! no! 
1 heed not its tempting glare ; 
In vain would I roam from my island home, 
For skies more fair ! 


Would I seek a southern sea, 
Italia’s shore beside, 
Where the clustering grape from tree to tree 
Hangs in its rosy pride? 
My truant heart be still, 
For I long have sighed to stray 
Through the myrtle flowers of fair Italy’s bowers, 
By the shores of its southern bay. 
But no! no! no! 
Though bright be its sparkling seas, 
I never would roam from my island home, 
For charms like these! 


Would I seek that land so bright, 
Where the Spanish maiden roves, 

With an heart of love and an eye of light, 
Through her native citron groves ? 

Oh! sweet would it be to rest 
In the midst of the olive vales, 

Where the orange blooms and the rose perfumes 
The breath of the balmy gales! 

But no! no! no!— 

Though sweet be its wooing air! 

I never would roam from my island home 
To scenes though fair ! 


Would I pass from pele to pole? 
Would I seek the western skies, 

Where the giant rivers roll, 
And the mighty mountains rise? 

Or those treacherous isles that lie 
In the midst of the sunny deeps, 

Where the cocoa stands on the glistening sands, 
And the dread tornado sweeps ! 

Ah! no! no! no! 
They have no charms for me ; 

I never would roam from my island home, 
Though poor it be! 


Poor!—oh! ’tis rich in all 
That flows from Nature’s hand. 
Rich in the emerald wall 
That guards its emerald land! 
Are Italy’s ficlds more green? 
Do they teem with a richer store 
Than the bright green breast of the Isle of the West, 
And its wild luxuriant shore? 
Ah! no! no! no! 
Upon it Heaven doth smile. 
Oh! I never would roam from my native home, 
My own dear isle! 


We like national poetry at all times, and national 
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subjects for poetry. Readers who feel with us will be 


much pleased with 
THE PILLAR TOWERS OF IRELAND. 


The pillar towers of Ireland, how wondrously they stand 

By the lakes and rushing rivers through the valleys of our 
land ; 

In mystic file, through the isle, they lift their heads sublime, 

These grey old pillar temples—these conquerors of time ! 


Beside these grey old pillars, how perishing and weak, 

The Roman’s arch of triumph, and the temple of the Greek, 

And the gold domes of Byzantium, and the pointed Gothic 
spires, 

All are gone, one by one, but the temples of our sires ! 


The column, with its capital, is level with the dust, 

And the proud halls of the mighty and the calm homes of 
the just; 

For the proudest works of man, as certainly, but slower, 

Pass like the grass at the sharp scythe of the mower ! 


But the grass grows again when in majesty and mirth, 

On the wing of the Spring comes the Goddess of the Earth; 
But for man in this world no springtide e’er returns 

To the labours of his hands or the ashes of his urns ! 


Two favourites hath Time—the Pyramids of Nile, 

And the old mystic temples of our own dear isle ; 

As the breeze o’er the seas, where the halcyon has its nest, 
Thus Time o’er Egypt’s tombs and the temples of the West! 


The names of their founders have vanished in the gloom, 
Like the dry branch in the fire or the body in the tomb ; 
But to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they cast— 
These temples of forgotten Gods—these relics of the past ! 


Around these walls have wandered the Briton and the Dane— 

The captives of Armorica, the cavaliers of Spain— 

Pheenician and Milesian, and the plundering Norman Peers— 

And the swordsmen of brave Brian, and the chiefs of later 
years ! 

How many different rites have these grey old temples known ? 

To the mind what dreams are written in these chronicles of 
stone! 

What terror and what error, what gleams of love and truth, 


Have flashed from these walls since the world was in its yout’: ? 


will be remarked, that everything he writes 
is composed of description or declamation, 
not of argument. He dogmatises, he never 
argues. “Because” is a word not to be found 
in his works. He cannot trace out causes, 
nor follow them to their consequences. When 
he utters truths, as often he does, they are not 
the products of his reasoning faculties, but the 
impulses of his emotions. It is necessary that 
this characteristic of Mr. Cartyxz’s mind 
should be thoroughly understood by his 
readers, that they may set a just estimate on 
his teachings and value him for what he is 
really worth. The days of the oracles are 


past. No man now is entitled to assert with- 
out proof. It will not suffice for an individual 


to say “J think so;” “this is truth ;” “you 
are wrong,” unless he can distinctly show why 
he so thinks, wherefore that is true; in what 
others err, and why, Mr. Cartyie caannt do 
this. He dreams and dogmatises, but his 
| dreams are singularly vivid,and his dogmatisms 





are the assertions of an original genius. No- 
thing in him is common-plaes, his very 


language is his own, and hence the popularity 
he has won ;—a fame not undeserved, and which 
we by no means desire to disparage; we are 
anxious only that the real character of his 
great genius should be understood, that his 
readers may not be misled by too great re- 
liance upon assertions positively made, which 
are not the results of any process of reasoning, 
but the impressions of a powerful imagination, 





Here blazed the sacred fire, and, when the sun was gone, 

As a star from afar to the traveller it shone ; 

And the warm blood of the victim have these grey old temples 
drunk, 

And the death-song of the Druid and the matin of the Monk. 


Here was placed the holy chalice that held the sacred wine’ 

And the gold cross from the altar, and the relics from the 
shrine, 

And the mitre shining brighter with its diamonds than the 


vast, 
And the crozier of the Pontiff and the vestments of the Priest! 


Where blazed the sacred fire, rung out the vesper bell,-— 
Where the fugitive found shelter, became the hermit’s cell ; 
And hope hung out its symbol to the innocent and good, 

For the Cross o’er the moss of the pointed summit stood! 


or the sentiments of a mind subject to pro- 
found emotions. 

There is inconclusiveness even in his com- 
ments on a subject so comparatively narrow in 
its range as the Discipline of Prisons. He 
indicates, with singular force of description, 
what they offer that is erroneous; but he does 
not attempt to exhibit a better mode of 
management. By his tone of derision assumed 
towards all who have given thought to the 
subject, it might have been anticipated that he 
was prepared with a system that should avoid 
their errors. Not so. When the pamphlet is 





There may it stand for ever, while this symbol doth impart 

To the mind one glorious vision, or one proud throb to the 
heart ; 

While the breast needeth rest may these grey old temples last, 

Bright prophets of the future, as preachers of the past! 


Do not these extracts prove that the encomium was 
merited? 








Cream of the Poets, being Selections from the Writings 
of Burns, Goldsmith, Gray, Kirke White, Crabbe 
Cowper, and Coleridge. London: J. Allen. 


A DELUSIVE title for a book that is otherwise unob- 
jectionable. The “Cream” consists of the following 
poems complete:—Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
GoLpsmitn’s “ Deserted Village,” Gray's “ Elegy,” 
Craspe’s “ Village,” Kinke Wurre’s “ Clifton Grove,” 
Cowper’s “Conversation,” CoLermce’s “ Ancient 
Mariner.” A lack of taste is shown in associating 
Kirke Wurre with such glorious company as Burns, 
GoLpsmiTH, and CoLERIDGE. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Latter-Day chee “3g Edited by Tuomas 
CartyLe. No. Il. Model Prisons. 
Tur second of Mr. Cartyre’s pamphlets is | 
far more rational than was the first. It is less 
theoretical, more practical, probably because 
it affords less scope for his fancy. CaryLe 
is emphatically a poet. Disliking the shackles 
of verse, he prefers to employ the form of 
prose, but his discourses are not the less 
poems, addressing themselves to the sentiments 
and the passions rather than to the reason. It 





read with a view to the practical purpose of 
learning an evil and its remedy, we are sur- 
prised to find the most graphic pictures of 
the former, but a manifest shrinking from even | 
an attempt to proclaim the latter. The cause | 
of this is obvious. Mr, Carnyrx has no con- 
structive genius whatever. He is a destructive, 
and nothing more. He is a giant to pull 
down; a child at building up. He would 
sweep away our existing prisons, but what 
would he give us in their place? The only 
intelligible suggestion in all these pages is that 
criminals should be set to labor in gangs upon 
public works, 

It must be confessed that the whole question 
of the treatment of criminals is involved in 
difficulties. We have tried severity, even to 
cruelty, and kindness, even to petting, and 
both have egregiously failed in the objects for 
which punishment is inflicted—the deterring b 
example and the reformation of the aiatial 
This failure should satisfy us that we are pro- 
ceedingupon some false principles, that we have 
not sufficiently done that which must precede the 
discovery of the cure of any disease, physical or 
mental,—an investigation of its cause. We must 
ascertain the cause of crime before we can 
hope to make any sure progress towards the 
cure of crime. It is a lamentable fact, that of 
all the multitude of writers in newspapers 
and pamphlets, and speakers at public meet- 
ings and in Parliament, few, if any, have 
begun with the beginning, and sought to dis- 


remedies adapted to the particular causes. 
Any man who would do this would confer a 
mighty boon upon society. But he must have 
a mind very differently constituted from that 
of Mr. Cartyte—he must be a true philoso- 
pher—by which we mean, a man who is not 
under the influence either of his imagi- 
nation, or of his feelings, or of his passions, 
who does not substitute dreams for realities, 
nor mistake sentiments for convictions, but 
who collects facts, and from facts, by help of 
his reasoning faculties, deduces conclusions. 

This pamphlet, therefore, must be read 
simply as an eloquent denunciation of the 
most glaring defects in the present manage- 
ment of gaols and criminals, It will be for 
others to take up the subject where he has 
left it, and show how it may be improved. As 
it seems to us, the first step to improvement 
must be a classification of aiisdaaa not, as 
now, according to the nature of the crime, the 
age, and so forth, but according to the cause 
of it; and this involves an inquiry into what 
the French significantly term the antecedents. 
What was the past history of the criminal? 
What made him such—disposition, education, 
or accident? Each of these causes will require 
a different treatment. ‘The criminal from dis- 
position can only be restrained; there is small 
hope of cure. The criminal by education, i. e., 
the professional thief, should be removed 
from his old associates by transportation to a 
country where his “ swell-mob” training will 
be useless. The criminal by accident, i. e., who 
has acted under the influence of want, or some 
sudden temptation, should receive correction 
severe enough to make him feel that the plun- 
der was dearly bought; he should be completely 
severed from the other classes of criminals, and 
sent back to society with every possible in- 
ducement to be honest in future, instead of, as 
now, with every possible influence about him 
to make him a thief for the rest of his life. 

But we are wandering from Mr. Cary e's 
pamphlet, from which we now proceed to make 
a few of the most striking extracts. 


A VISIT TO A MODEL PRISON. 


Several months ago, some friends took me with them 
to see one of the London prisons; a prison of the 
exemplary or model kind. An immense circuit of 
buildings; cut out, girt with a high ring-wall, from the 
lanes and streets of the quarter, which is a dim and 
crowded one. Gateway as to a fortified place; then a 
spacious court, like the square of a city; broad stair- 
cases, passages to interior courts; fronts of stately 
architecture all round. It lodges some thousand or 
twelve hundred prisoners, besides the officers of the esta- 
blishment. Surely one of the most perfect buildings 
within the compass of London. We looked at the 
apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, working- 
rooms, general courts or special and private: excellent 
all, the ne plus ultra of human care and ingenuity; in 
my life I never saw so clean a building; probably no duke 
in England lives in a mansion of such perfect and 
thorough cleanness. 

The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all the various sorts 
of food, in their respective cooking places, we tasted, 
found them of excellence superlative. The prisoners 
sat at work, light work, picking oakum, and the like, 
in airy apartments with glass-roofs, of agreeable tempe- 
rature and perfect ventilation; silent, or at least con- 
versing only by secret signs: others were out, taking 
their hour of promenade in clean flagged courts; metho- 
dic composure, cleanliness, peace, substantial whole- 
some coinfort reigned everywhere supreme. The women 
in other apartments, some notable murderesses among 
them, all in the state of methodic composure and sub- 
stantial wholesome comfort, sat sewing: in long ranges 
of washhouses, drying-houses and whatever pertaing to 
the getting up of clean linen, were certain others, with 
all conceivayle mechanical furtherances, not too ardu- 





cover the causes of crime, and then to devise 


ously working. The notable murderesses were, though 
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with great precautions of privacy, pointed out to us; 
and we were requested not to look openly at them, or 
seem to notice them at all, as it was found to “ cherish 
their vanity,” when visitors looked at them. Schools 
too were there; intelligent teachers of both sexes, stu- 
diously instructing the still ignorant of these thieves. 


He compares the conveniences and substan- 
tial comforts of the prison, with the hunger 
and cold of the honest labourer’s home, 

THE GAOL AND THE COTTAGE. 

On the whole, what a beautiful establishment here 
fitted up for the accommodation of the scoundrel-world, 
male and female! As I said, no duke in England is, 
for all rational purposes which a human being can or 
ought to aim at, lodged, fed, tended, taken care of, with 
such perfection. Of poor craftsmen that pay rates and 
taxes from their day’s wages, of the dim millions that 
toil and moil continually under 
is the lodging and the tending. Of the Johnsons, 
Goldsmiths, lodged in their squalid garrets; working 
often enough amid famine, darkness, tumult, dust, and 
desolation, what work they have to do:—of these as of 
i 








‘the sun, we know what 


spiritual backwoodsmen,” understood to be pre-ap- 
pointed to such a life, and like the pigs to killing, 
“ quite used to it,’ I say nothing. But of dukes, which 
duke, I could ask, has cocoa, soup, meat, and food in 
general made ready, so fit for keeping him in health, in 
ability to do and enjoy? Which duke has a house so 
thoroughly clean, pure and airy; lives in an element so 
wholesome, and perfectly adapted to the uses of soul 
and body as this same, which is provided here for the 
devil’s regiments of the line? No duke that I have 
ever known. Dukes are waited on by deleterious 
French cooks, by perfunctory grooms of the chambers, 
and expensive crowds of eye-servants, more imaginary 





than real: while here, science, human intellect, and | 


beneficence have searched and sat studious, eager to do 
their very best; they have chosen a real artist in govern- 
ing to see their best, in all details, of it, done. Happy 
regiments of the line, what soldier to any earthly or 
celestial power has such alodging and attendance as 
you here? No soldier or servant direct or indirect of 
God or of man, in this England at present. Joy to you, 
regiments of the line. Your Master, I am told, has 
his Elect, and professes to be “ Prince of the Kingdoms 
of this World;” and truly I see he has power to do a 
good turn to those he loves in England at least. Shall 
we say, May he, may the Devil give you good of it, ye 
Elect of Scoundrelism ? 

Turn to the other picture :— 

For all round this beautiful Establishment, or Oasis 
of Purity, intended for the Devil’s regiments of the line, 


lay continents of dingy, poor, and dirty dwellings, where 
the unfortunate, not yet enlisted into that force, were 





manifoldly,—in their workshops, in their 
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talls, hungry garrets, and poor 
dark trade shops with red-herrings and tobacco-pipes 
crossed in the window.—to keep the devil out of doors, 


and not enlist with him. And it was by a tax on these 
that the Barracks for the regiments of the line were 
kept up. Visiting Magistrates, impelled by Exeter Hall, 
by Able-Editors, and the Philanthropic Movement of 
the Age, had given orders to that effect. Rates on the 
poor servant of God and of her Majesty, who still serves 
both in his way, painfully selling red-herrings ; rates on 
him and his red-herrings, to boil right soup for the 
Devil's declared Elect! Never in my travels, in any age 
or clime, had I fallen in with such Visiting Magistrates 
before. Reserved they, I should suppose, for these ulti- 
mate or penultimate ages of the world, rich in all 
prodigics, political, spiritual—ages surely with such a 
length of ears as was never paralleled before. 

If I had a commonwealth to reform or to govern, 
certainly it should not be the Devil’s regiment of the 
line that I would first of all concentrate my attention on! 
With them I should be apt to make rather brief work ; 
to them one would apply the besom, try to sweep them 
with some rapidity into the dust-bin, and well out of 
one’s road, I should rather say. Fill your thrashing- 
floor with docks, ragweeds, mugworths, and ply your 
flail upon them—that is not the method to obtain sacks 
of wheat. Away, you; begone swiftly, ye regiments of 


the line: in the name of God and of His poor struggling 





servants, sore put to it to live in these bad days, I mean 
to rid myself of you with some degree of brevity. To 
feed you in palaces, to hire captains and schoolmasters 
and the choicest spiritual and material artificers to 
expend their industries on you,—No, by the Eternal! 
I have quite other work for that class of artists ; Seven- 
and-Twenty Millions of neglected mortals who have not 
yet quite declared for the Devil. Mark it, my diabolic 
friends, I mean to lay leather on the backs of you, collars 
round the necks of you; and will teach you, after the 
example of the gods, that this world is mot your in- 
heritance, or glad to see you in it. You, ye diabolic 
canaille, what has a Governor much to do with you ? 
You, I think, he will rather swiftly dismiss from his 
thoughts—which have the whole celestial and terrestial 
for their scope, and not the subterranean of scoundrel- 
dom alone. You, I consider, he will sweep pretty 
rapidly into some Norfolk Island, into some special 
Convict Colony or remote domestic Moorland, into some 
stone-walled Silent-System, under hard drill-serjeants, 
just as Rhadamanthnus, and inflexible as he, and there 
leave you to reap what you have sown; he meanwhile 
turning his endeavours to the thonsandfold immeasurable 
interests of men and gods—-dismissing the one extremely 
contemptible interest of scoundrels; sweeping that into 
the cesspool, tumbling that over London Bridge, in a 
very brief manner, if needful! Who are you, ye thrift- 
less sweepings of Creation, that we should for ever be 
pestered with you? Have we no work todo but drilling 
Devil’s regiments of the line ? 
Among the inmates were some 
CHARTIST NOTABILITIES. 

From an inner upper room or gallery, we looked down 
into a range of private courts, where certain Chartist 
Notabilities were undergoing their term. Chartist 
Notability First struck me very much : I had seen him 
about a year before, by involuntary accident, and much 
to my disgust, magnetising a silly young person ; and 
had noted well the unlovely voracious look of him, his 
thick oily skin, his heavy dull-burning eyes, his greedy 
mouth, the dusky potent insatiable animalism that 
looked out of every feature of him: a fellow adequate 
to animal-magnetise most things, I did suppose ;—and 
here was the post I now found him arrived at. Next 
neighbour to him was Notability Second, a philosophic 
or literary Chartist; walking rapidly to and fro in his 
private court, a clean high-walled place; the world and 
its cares quite excluded, for some months to come: 
master of his own time and spiritual resources to, as I 
supposed, a really enviable extent. “What literary man” 
to an equal extent! I fancied I, for my own part, so 
left with paper and ink, and all taxes and botherations 
shut out from me, could have written such a Book as no 
reader will here ever get of me. Never, O reader, never 
here in a mere house with taxes and _botherations. 
Here, alas, one has to snatch one’s poor Book, bit by bit, 
as from a conflagration; and to think and live, com- 
paratively, as if the house were not one’s own, but 
mainly the world and the devil’s. Notability Second 
might have filled one with envy. 





Thus he raves against 
THE PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Most sick am I, O friends of this sugary disastrous 
universal brotherhood, and not Paradise to the well- 
deserving, but Paradise to all-and-sundry, which pos- 
sesses the benighted minds of men and women in our 
day. My friends, I think you are much mistaken about 
Paradise! “ No Paradise for anybody; he that cannot 
do without Paradise, go his ways:” suppose you tried 
that for a while! I reckon that the safer version.— 
Unhappy sugary brethren, this is all untrue, this other; 
contrary to the fact; not a tatter of it will hang 
together in the wind and weather of fact. In brother- 
hood, with the base and foolish, I, for one, do not mean 
to live. Not in brotherhood with them was life hitherto 
worth much to me; in pity, in hope not yet quite 
swallowed of disgust,—otherwise in enmity that must 
last through eternity, in unappeasable aversion, shall I 
have to live with these! Brotherhood ? No, be the 
thought far from me. They are Adam’s children,—- 
alas, yes, I well remember that, and never shall forget 
it; hence this rage and sorrow. But they have gone 
over to the dragons; they have quitted the Father's 
house and set up with the Old Serpent: till they 


jargon of philanthropy, the reign of love, new era of 





return, how can they be brothers ? They are enemies, 
deadly to themselves and to me and to you, till then; 
till then, while hope yet lasts, I will treat them as 
brothers fallen insane;—when hope has ended, with 
tears grown sacred, and wrath grown sacred, I will cut 
them off in the name of God! It is at my peril, if I 
do not. With the servant of Satan I dare not continue 
in partnership. Him I must put away, resolutely and 
for ever; “lest” as it is written, “I become partaker of 
his plagues.” 

We conclude with a specimen of Mr, Car- 
LYLE’s practical notions. He calls the follow- 
ing a clear opinion; can one of our readers 
understand it? Was ever anything so muddy 
announced by philosopher before? 


My clear opinion farther is, we had better quit the 
scoundrel province of reform; better close that under 
hatches, in some rapid summary manner, and go else- 
whither with our reform efforts. |The whole world, for 
want of reform, is drowning and sinking; threatening 
to swamp itself into a Stygian quagmire, uninhabitable 
by any noble-minded man. Let us to the well heads, I 
say; to the chief fountains of these waters of bitter- 
ness, and there strike home and dig! The puddle in 
the embouchures and drowned outskirts, and ulterior 
and ultimate isswes and cloacas of the affair; what 
profit can there be in that ? Nothing to be saved 
there; nothing to be fished-up there, except, with 
endless peril and spread of pestilence, a miscellany of 
broken waifs and dead dogs! In the name of Heaven, 
quit that. E. W. C. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana; or System of Universal 

Knowledge; on a Methodical Plan, projected by 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Second edition revised. 

First Division: Pure Sciences. Political Economy. 

By Nassau Witu1AM Senior, Esq., late Professor 

of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 

London and Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 1850. 

Tuis is another volume of the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana, of which we gave a very minute 
description when noticing the first volume. The origi- 
nal work, in its quarto form, must be well known to all 
our readers; suffice it, then, to say that the present is 
an issue of it in a Cabinet Library size, with the trea- 
tises revised or re-edited, so as to bring down the in- 
formation to the present state of knowledge, which has 
added largely to its stores of facts since COLERIDGE 
projected the great enterprize of collecting them in a 
methodical form. 

The present volume is wholly occupied with Mr. 
SENIOR’s treatise on Political Economy, a work of extra- 
ordinary research, and careful reflection. Mr. SENror’s 
plan is, first, to treat of the nature of wealth, defining it 
to comprehend all those things, and those only, which 
are transferable, limited in supply, and, directly or in- 
directly productive of pleasure, or preventive of pain, 
or, to use an equivalent expression, which are suscepti- 
ble of exchange. He then states the four elementary 
propositions of the science, and describes the instruments 
of production. The next division treats of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and, for this purpose, society is considered 
as divided into three classes, the Labourers, the Capitalists, 
and the Proprietors of Natural Agents, each class having 
a different instrument, a different conduct, and a diffe- 
rent remuneration. The theory of exchange is then 
minutely examined: then monopoly, and its effects on 
price, and subsequently, among other important topics, 
the effects of increased demand and of taxation upon 
prices, the causes on which the proportionate amount of 
rent depends, profits and wages, the meaning of the term 
high and low, as applied to wages, the proximate cause, 
deciding the rate of wages, which he asserts to be “ the 
extent of the fund for the maintenance of labourers, com- 
pared with the number of labourers to be maintained.” 
Finally, he considers the causes on which the produc- 
tiveness of labour depends; the causes which divert it 
from the production of commodities for the use of labour- 
ing families; the facts that decide in what proportion 
capitalists aud labourers share the common fund, after 
the deduction of rent and taxation; the cause that 
regulates the rate of profit, and the causes that produce 
a variation in the amount of wages and rate of profits 
in different employments of labour and capital. 

A glance at these subjects will show the reader how 
peculiarly valuable at this moment, when all of them are 
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fiercely debated, will be the contribution of a calm and 
disinterested philosopher who has regarded only the 
abstract question, apart from any fancied pecuniary in- 
terests to sway his judgment. This volume may, 
therefore, anticipate an extensive circulation, and will 
serve to introduce to the public, in its most favourable 
form, the great enterprize of which it is a fractional 
part only, although complete in itself as a distinct 
treatise on the topics to which it is devoted. 








EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 





Oceanus; or a Peaceful Progress o'er an Unpathed Sea. 
By Mrs. Davrp Osnorne. London: Longman and 
Co. 1850. 

Tuisvolumeis designed to convey to children a knowledge 

of geography. The plan is the ancient and approved one 

of a family group, to whom their parents tell the stories 
of many lands, exciting their curiosity by vivid descrip- 
tions of the wonders to be seen there, and avoiding hard 
words and technical terms as diligently as some of the 
would-be teachers, whom we are asked to criticise, ap- 
pear to look for them. Ingeniously constructed talese 
introduced here and there, add to the attractions of th, 
narrative, and no opportunity is lost of throwing in 
wholesome sentiments, amid the teachings of the truths 

of nature. It is profusely adorned with woodcuts of a 

superior class and very handsomely printed and bound, 

so that it will be an attractive present, as well as an use- 
ful one. 











Guy's Royal Victoria Spelling Book for very Young 
Children. London: Cradock and Co. 

AN excellent speiling-book, which is really progressive. 

The child is gradually initiated into the mysteries of | 

orthography. The reading lessons are amusing, and the 

attractions are increased by many woodcuts, which teach 

the mind through the eye. 





SMALL BOOKS. 
WE must again group together a pile of those which 
havecome in The Usurer versus the Producer, is the 
title of a pamphlet by Mr. Joun Bett, barrister, which 
is aimed at usury, as the bane of the country. What 
drivelling! Money is cheaper in England than in any 
other country in the world, if there be offered good 
security for it. It is dear only to those who can- 
not give security, and then the price is upon the 
whole pretty fairly proportioned to the risk; because if 
a man will be foolish enough to give a great price for it, 
we may be quite sure that the money itself is in great 
jeopardy: he cannot be a safe man. A Mr. E. J. 
Smith has just published a little pamphlet on The 
Error of mistaking net Rental for permanent Income. 
But who does make such a mistake? Rents v ary. They 
have doubled during the last thirty years. Why should 
they stand still now? They may ‘still advance. But 
even if they should recede, it would only be going back to 
what they were twenty years ago.——The Tempora- | 
lities of the Established C ‘hurch as the y are and as they | 
might be, by Witt1AM BeEgsTon, is a very valuable 
review of the law affecting the property of the Church, 
as collected from authentic public records. The sug- 
gestions for its improved management are excellent. 
Mr. W. Con1nGuam has published, with a preface, 
an Abstract of the Constitution and Laws of the Royal 
Academy of Artin London. It will be acceptable to 
all who are interested in art. A member of the | 
Oxford Convocation has addressed a Letter to Lord John | 
Russell on the Constitutional Defects of the University | 
and Colleges of Oxford. The author suggests a royal 
commission of inquiry into the universities, with a view 
to their reform. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


History of Spanish Literature. 
Ticknor. 3 vols. 


Tue author of the above work has passed the 
greater part of five-and-thirty oe in collect- 
ing materials for this history. That Spain 
should not have found an historian for herself, 
but that America the Young should have sup- 


By Grorce 
Murray. 





plied this deficiency to the more ancient 
country, is a somewhat curious circumstance. 
The task has been well performed ; it required 
untiring patience, considerable erudition, and 
great judgment. None of these qualifications 
have been wanting in the industrious compiler 
of the interesting records before us. 

The history of Spanish Literature is divided 
into three periods ; the first from about the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century; the second from 
the era of the Emperor Cuartues V., to the end 
of the seventeenth century; the third from the 
accession of the Bourbon dynasty to the 
present time, embracing the whole of the 
eighteenth, and the early part of the nine 
teenth, centuries. Spanish Literature has two 
—and, we may venture to say, only two—cha- 
racteristics ; the romantic and the sarcastic. 
It boasts no philosophers, no historians, no 
men of science. It has humour, but not subli- 
mity; it is national, not universal. It has 
never been the foster-mother of any other lite- 





In this state things continued several years. None 
but strolling companies of actors were known, and they 
remained but a few days at a time even in Madrid. No 
fixed place was prepared for their reception; but some- 
times they were sent by the pious brotherhoods to one 
court-yard, and sometimes to another. They acted in 
the day-time, on Sundays and other holidays, and then 
only if the weather permitted a performance in the open 
air;—the women separated from the men, and the 
entire audience so small, that the profit yielded by the 
exhibitions to the reiigious societies and the hospital 
rose only to eight or ten dollars each time. At last, in 
1579 and 1583, two conrt-yards were permanently 
fitted up for them, belonging to houses in the streets of 
the “Principe” and “Cruz.” But though a rude 
stage and benches were provided in each, a roof was 
still wanting; the spectators all sat in the open air, or 
at the windows of the house whose court-vard was used 
for the representation; and the actors Loriemag under 
a slight and poor awning, without anything that de- 
served to be called scenery. The theatres therefore at 
Madrid, as 1586, could not be said to be ina 
condition materially to further any efforts that might 
be made to produce national drama. 


as late 


a respectable 








rature. ‘The only Spanish work which has had a | 
world-wide reputation, is Don Quixote. It is 
lamentable to find so little produce from a soil 
| that ought to have been more fruitful. But | 
| this is mainly owing to the Roman Catholic 
religion, which ever stultifies the mental efforts 
of her subjects. Only the puerilities of litera- | 
ture are encouraged by the Hierarchy, who | 

| 

| 

| 


dread the advancement of knowledge, as the 
sure destruction of their power. The Inqui- 


sition in Spain, was like an Upas tree in the | 


land; nothing great could flourish within its 
tainted atmosphere. Yet, beneath the hypo- 
critical cloak of adulation to the Church, 


there lurked, in the writings of the times, a 
spirit of keen satire, and often coarse and open | 
licentiousness. Against the latter, however, } 
there was no violent objection raised by the | ¥ 
clerical body. They liked the people to be | > 
amused, as amusement was a safety-valve for 
their minds. So thought the Roman tyrant, 
when he instituted and encouraged games, in 
the degenerate days of the Republic. 

In speaking of the rise of Theatrical Perfor- 
mances, Mr. Ticxnor alludes to “religious 
pantomimes, and dramatic exhibitions in the 
churches.” “ But,” says he, 


| 


The apparatus of the stage, including scenery and 
dresses, was very imperfect. During the greater part 
of the period we have gone over, dramatic exhibitions in 
Spain were either religious pantomimes shown off in the 
churches to the people, or private entertainments given | 

Lope de 


at court and in the houses of the nobility. 
Rueda brought them out into the we squares, and | 
adapted them to the comprehension, th and the 
humours of the multitude. But he h id ‘ecieiies 
where and his genial farces were represented on tem- 
porary scaffolds, by his own company of strolling 
who stayed but a few days at a time in even the largest 
cities, and were sought, when there, chiefly by the lower 
classes of the people. 

The first notice, therefore, we have of anything ap- 
proaching to a regular establishment—and this is far 
removed from what that phrase generally implies—is in 
1568, when an arrangement or compromise between the | 
Church and the theatre was begun, traces of which | 
have subsisted at Madrid and elsewhere down to our 
own times. Recollecting, no doubt, the origin of dra- 
matic representations in Spain for religious edification, 
the Government ordered, in form, that no actors should 
make an exhibition in Madrid, except in some place to 
be appointed by two religious brotherhoods designated in 
the decree, and for a rent to be paid to them ;—an order 
in which, after 1583, the general hospital of the city 
was included. Under this order, as it was originally 
made, we find plays acted from 1568; but only in the 


taste, 


any- 


players, 
| 


open area of a court-yard, without roof, seats, or other 
apparatus, except such as is humorously described by 
Cervantes to have been packed, with all the dresses of 
the company, in a few large sacks, 


| 





| de Lemos, 


te alage 
| had been sufficient to produce ; 


The following is illistrative of Mr. Tick- 
nor’s style, as well as of the author of Don 
Giteas 


But the life of Cervantes, with all its troubles and 
sufferings, was now fast drawing In October 
of the same year, 1615, he published the second part of 
his “ Don Quixote;” and in its dedication to the Count 
who had for some time favoured him, he 
alludes to his failing health, and intimates that he 
h looked for the continuance of life beyond a few 


toa close. 





“<4 


months. His spirits, however, which had survived his 
| sufferings in the ’ evant, at Ale iers, and in prisons at 
home, and which, as he approached his seventieth year, 


l a work like the second 
him, now that 


the influence of 


did not forsake 
under 


} part of “ Don Qt 1ixote,” 
his strength was wasting 
= isease and old age. On the contrary, with unabated 
racity he ur; ged forward his romance of “ Persiles and 
gismunda,” anxious only that life enough should be 


away 


limed him to finish it, as the last offering of his gra- 


titude to his generous patron. In the spring he went 
to Esquivias, where was the little estate he had received 
with his wife, and, after his return, wrote a preface to 
his unpublished romance, full of a delightful and simple 
humour, in which he tells a pleasant story of being 
overtaken in his ride back to Madrid by a medical 
student, who gave him much good advice about the 
dropsy, under which he was suffering; to which he 
repli ed, th: it his- pulse had already warned him that he 
was not to live beyond the next Sunday ‘And so,” 
Says he, at the conclusion of this remarkable preface, 
“ farewell to jesting, farewell my merry humours, fare- 
well my gay friends, for 1 feel that 1 am dying, and 
h ave no desire but soon to see you happy in the other 
life.’ 


ieet death, as many 
Catholics of strong all g accus- 

that tim 2nd of April, 
ente rof Franciscan Friars, whose habit he 
had assumed three years before at Alcali. Still, how- 
ever, his feelings as an author, his vivacity, and his 
personal gratitude did not desert him. On the 18th of 
April he received the extreme unction, and the next day 
wrote a dedication of his “ Persiles y Sigismunda” to 
the Count de Lemos, marked, to an extraordinary 
degree, with his natural humour, and with the solemn 
thoughts that became his situation. The last known 
act of his life, therefore, shows that he still possessed 
his faculties in perfect serenity, and four days after- 
wards, on the 23rd of April, 1616, he died, at the age 
of sixty-eight. He was buried, as he probably had 
desired, in the convent of the Nuns of the Trinity; but 
a few years afterwards this convent was removed to 
another part of the city, and what becain e of the ashes 
of the greatest genius of his country is, from that time, 
wholly unknown. 


In this temper he repe ured ton 


sressions were 





tomed to do at ; and, on the 


tered the orde 


The dates of a mass of old Spanish bal- 
lads are found to be prior to the sixteenth 
century. They are all of that romantic class, 
which to our English notions is decidedly 
the antipodes to common sense. Some bursts 
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of enthusiasm are to be found, but it 
is enthusiasm for individual chivalry,— for 
knights and heroes; not the deep breathings 
of patriotism, or a people’s expression of their 
love and freedom. In private life the Spaniards 
love intrigue: so in public affairs, their po- 
litical movements are all the results of faction. 
They are a proud, but not a great people. 
They have nationally all the faults of the 
aristocratic classes, and few of their virtues. 
Their pride has gone to seed. There has not 
been a sufficient admixture of classes. Their 
conversation has become rottenness. The fair 
edifice gilded though it was by the gold of a 
new world, is rapidly falling to ruins. Na- 
tionally speaking, Spain will soon be like the 
Moorish remains in her own wildly-beautiful 
mountains, a thing for passers by to point at. 


Spain’s story Will be a legend in the history of | 


civilization,—poetical and romantic, but little 


suited to the iron days that are coming, when | 


a people will demand their share in the pri- 
vileges of a class. Spain is singularly behind 
the rest of Europe, and so with her literature. 
Sceptical Germany has been inundating the 
world with her metaphysics—France, the su- 
perficial, has been dabbling in all things, even 
playing the game of revolutions, of which she 
is so fond; Italy has had a brief dream of 
liberty; Norway and Sweden, spite their cold 
climes, have sown and reaped a goodly har- 
vest of literature ; England has been working 
hard at the mechanical arts and sciences; but 
Spain, for the last half century, has scarcely 
added a single volume to the European Li- 
brary. The Spaniards have had a few quarrels 
among themselves, like naughty children in a 
nursery ; but in their dignified indolence, 
they not only let other people fight their real 
battles for them, but they suffer foreigners to 
write the history of their literature. No 
doubt the illustrious Signor will make the his- 


torian a profusion of polite compliments, and | 


bow in his grandest style; but we in our 
English bluntness thank Mr. Ticxnor for 
taking so much trouble about a people who, 
like another race, nearer home, are too 
dirty, proud, indolent, and superstitious, to be 
worth the pains bestowed on them. “ Measures, 
not men ; principles, not parties,” say certain 
members of Parliament when they have some 


selfish motive in view, but wish to be thought | 
So, perhaps, ought we to be | 


vastly patriotic. 


talking of “literature, not people.” But as 


the former is the voice of the latter, we may | 


syrely consider them identified. A man’s 
opinions cannot be separated from his cha- 
racter; “our thoughts, our angels, are for 
good or ill.” 

We give the following extract for the sake 
of its quaintness. It is from a collection of 
very old and curious writings, and is entitled 
“Celestial Chivalry.” It would be impious, 
were it not so childishly absurd. It even goes 
far beyond the allezorical nonsense, with which 
we are occasionally regaled in these days. 


Christ is represented in it as the Knight of the Lion; 
his twelve Apostles as the twelve Knights of his Round 
Table; John the Baptist as the Knight of the Desert; 
and Lucifer as the Knight of the Serpent;—the main 
history being a warfare between the Knight of the Lion 
and the Knight of the Serpent. It begins at the manger 
of Bethlehem, and ends on Mount Calvary, involving in 
its progress almost every detail of the Gospel history, 
and often using the very words of scripture. Eyery- 
thing, however, is forced into the forms of a strange and 
revolting allegory. Thus, for the temptation, the 
Saviour wears the shield of the Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah, and rides on the steed of Penitence, given to 
him by Adam. He then takes leave of his mother, the 


daughter of the Celestial Emperor, like a youthful 
knight going out to his first passage at arms, and pro- 
ceeds to the waste and desert country, where he is sure 
to find adventures. On his approach, the Knight of the 
Desert prepares himself to do battle; but, perceiving 
who it is, humbles himself before his coming prince and 
master. The baptism, of course, follows; that is, the 
Knight of the Lion is received into the order of the 
Knighthood of Baptism, in the presence of an old man, 
who turns out to be the Anagogic Master, or the Inter- 
preter of all Mysteries, and two women, one young and 
the other old. All three of them enter directly into a 
spirited discussion concerning the nature of the rite they 
have just witnessed. The old man speaks at large, and 
explains it as a heavenly allegory. The old woman, 
who proves to be Sinagoga, or the representation of 
Judaism, prefers the ancient ordinance provided by 
Abraham, and authorized, as she says, by “ that cele- 
brated Doctor, Moses,” rather than this new rite of 
baptism. The younger woman replies, and defends the 
new institution, She is the Church Militant; and the 
| Knight of the Desert deciding the point in her favour, 
Sinagoga goes off full of anger, ending thus the first 
part of the action. 

The great Anagogic Master, according to an under- 
standing previously had with the Church Militant, now 
follows the Knight of the Lion to the desert, and there 
explains to him the true mystery and efficacy of 
Christian baptism. After this preparation, the Knight 
enters on his first adventure and battle with the Knight 
of the Serpent, which, in ,all its details, is represented 
as a duel,—one of the parties coming into the lists 
accompanied by Abel, Moses, and David, and the other 
by Cain, Goliath, and Haman. Each of the speeches 
recorded in the Evangelists is here made an arrow-shot 
or a sword-thrust; the scene on the pinnacle of the 
temple, and the promises made there, are brought in as 
for as their incongrous nature will permit; and then 
the whole of this part of the long romance is abruptly 
ended by the precipitate and disgraceful flight of the 
Knight of the Serpent. 





Mr. Ticknor’s criticism on the Cid is highly 
|interesting. It is the earliest as well as the 
best of the Spanish ballads. 


The story of the poem constitutes the least of its 
claims to our notice. In truth, we do not read it at all 
for its mere facts, which are often detailed with the 
minuteness and formality of a monkish chronicle; but 
for its living pictures of the age it represents, and for 
the vivacity with which it brings up manners and 
interests so remote from our own experience, that, where 
they are attempted in formal history, they come to us 
as cold as the fables of mythology. We read it because 
it is a contemporary and spirited exhibition of the 
chivalrous times of Spain, given occasionally with an 
Homeric simplicity altogether admirable. For the story 
| it tells is not only that of the most romantic achieve- 
ments, attributed to the most romantic hero of Spanish 
tradition, but it is mingled continually with domestic 
| and personal details, that bring the character of the 
| Cid and his age near to our own sympathies and in- 
| terests. The very language in which it is told is the 

language he himself spoke, still only half developed; 

| disencumbering itself with difficulty from the charac- 
teristics of the Latin; its new constructions by no means 
established; imperfect in its forms, and ill-furnished 
with the connecting particles in which resides so much 
of the power and grace of all languages; but still 
breathing the bold, sincere, and original spirit of its 
times, and showing plainly that it is struggling with 
success for a place among the other wild elements of 
the national genius. And, finally, the metre and rhyme 
into which the whole poem is cast are rude and un- | 
settled; the verse claiming to be of fourteen syllables, 
divided by an abrupt casural pause after the eighth, 
yet often running out to sixteen or twenty, and some- 
times falling back to twelve; but always bearing the | 
impress of a free and fearless spirit, which harmonizes 
alike with the poet’s language, subject, and age, and so 
gives to the story a stir and interest, which, though we 
are separated from it by so many centuries, bring some 
of its scenes before us like those of a drama, 





_ The following portions of Frere’s transla- 
tion are characteristic : 





*“‘ Azur Gonzalez was entering at the door, 

With his ermine mantle trailing along the floor ; 

With his sauntering pace and his hardy look, 

Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took ; 

He was flushed and hot with breakfast and with drink, 

‘What ho! my masters, your spirits seem to sink ! 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid, Ruy Diaz of 

Bivar ? 

Has he been to Riodivirna, to besiege the windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll? or is that practice 


past ? 

Will he make a match for his daughters, another like the 
last?’ 
Munio Gustioz rose and made reply— 

‘ Traitor, wilt thou never cease to slander and to lie? 

You breakfast before mass, you drink before you pray ; 

There is no honour in your heart, nor truth in what you 
Say; 

You cheat your comrade and your lord, you flatter to 
betray : 

Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy! 

False to all mankind, and most to God on high, 

I shall force you to confess that what I say is true,’ 

Thus was ended the parley and challenge betwixt these 
two.” 

“The heralds and the King are foremostin the place. 

They clear away the people from the middle space ; 

They measure out the lists, the barriers they fix, 

They point them out in order, and explain to all the six— 

‘If you are forced beyond the line where they are fixed 
and traced, 

You shall be held as conquered and beaten and disgraced.’ 

Six lances’ length on either side an open space is laid ; 

They share the field between them, the sunshine and the 
shade. 

Their office is performed; and from the middle space 

The heralds are withdrawn, and leave them face to face. 

Here stood the warriors of the Cid, that noble champion 

Opposite, on the other side, the lords of Carrion. 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe. 

Face to face they take their place, anon the trumpets 
blow ; 

They stir their horses with the spur, they lay their lances 
low; 

They bend their shields before their breasts, their face fo 
the saddlebow ; 

Earnestly their minds are fixed each upon his foe, 

The heavens are overcast above, the earth trembles below ; 

The people stand in silence, gazing on the show. 


The plot of the famed drama of “ Celestina” 
is so illustrative of the low intrigue of Spanish 
life, that we cannot refrain from quoting it. 
We hold all such literature in contempt, except 
as it is a picture of the times,—a necessary 
shade in the historical groupings. 


The first act, which is much the longest, was pro- 
bably written by Rodrigo Coto, of Toledo, and in that 
case we may safely assume that it was produced about 
1480. It opens in the environs of a city which is not 
named, with a scene between Calisto, a young man of 
rank, and Meliboea, a maiden of birth and qualities still 
more noble than his own. He finds her in her father’s 
garden, where he had accidentally followed his bird in 
hawking, and she receives him as a Spanish lady of 
condition in that age would be likely to receive a 
stranger, who begins his acquaintance by making love 
to her. The result is, that the presumptuous young 
man goes home full of mortification and despair, and 
shuts himself up in his darkened chamber. Sempronio, 
a confidential servant, understanding the cause of his 
master’s trouble, advises him to apply to an old woman, 
with whom the unprincipled valet is secretly in league, 
and who is half a pretender to witchcraft and half a 
dealer in love philters. This personage is Celestina. 
Her character, the first hint of which may have been 
taken from the Archpriest of Hita’s sketch, of one with 
not dissimilar pretensions, is at once revealed in all its 
powers. She boldly promises Calisto that he shall ob- 
tain possession of Meiiboea, and from that moment 
secures to herself a complete control over him, and over 
all who are about him. 

The low and vulgar woman succeeds, by presenting 
herself at the house of Meliboea’s father, with lady-like 
trifles to sell; and having once obtained an entrance, 
easily finds the means of establishing her right to re- 
turn. Intrigues of the grossest kind amongst the 
servants and subordinates follow; and the machina- 
tions and contrivances of the mover of the whole mis- 
chief advance through the midst of them with great 
rapidity,—all managed by herself, and all contributing 
to her power and purposes. Nothing, indeed, seems to 
be beyond the reach of her unprincipled activity and 
talent. She talks like a saint or a philosopher, as it 
suits her purpose. She flatters; she threatens; she 
overawes; her unscrupulous ingenuity is never at fault; 
her main object is never forgotten or overlooked, 
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Meantime, the unhappy Melibeea, urged by whatever 
insinuation and seduction can suggest, is made to con- 
fess her love for Calisto. From this moment 
is sealed. Calisto visits her secretly in the night, after 
the fashion of the old Spanish gallants; and then the 
conspiracy hurries onward to its consummation, At 
the same time, however, the retribution begins. The 
persons who had assisted Calisto to bring about his first 
interview with her, quarrel for the reward he had given 
them; and Celestina, at the moment of her triumph, is 
murdered by her own base agents and associates, two 
of whom, attempting to escape, are in their turn sum- 
marily put to death by the officers of justice. Great 
confusion ensues. Calisto is regarded as the indirect 
cause of Celestina’s death, since she perished in his 
service; and some of those who had been dependent 
upon her are roused to such indignation, that they track 
him to the place of his assignation, seeking for revenge. 
There they fall into a quarrel with the servants he had 
posted in the streets for his protection. He hastens to 
the rescue, is precipitated from a ladder, andis killed on 
the spot. Melibcea confesses her guilt and shame, and 
throws herself headlong from a high tower; immediately 
upon which the whole melancholy and atrocious story 


ends with the lament of the broken-hearted father over | 


her dead body. C. A, H.B. 


Second Gallery of Literary Portraits. By 
Grorce Girrittan. Edinburgh: Hogg. 
London: Groombridge. 1850. 

(Continued from page 126.) 
WE return with pleasure to the “ Portraits.” 
The first that attracts our attention is Macav- 


LAY. Mr. Giritxan has judged this popular | 


writer mostably. We thoroughly agree withhim 
in his appreciation of Macauxey’s talent and 
brilliancy, but we see also his short-comings. 
Macautay is a kind of literary scene-painter; 
he has suited his scenes for the play that is 
being enacted. He has written a history to 


support his principles, and has certainly proved | 


that “facts are” not “ the stubborn things” 
they once were deemed to be. From the 
immense stores of his erudition, MAcaunay 
has drawn the materials of his works. Pecu- 


liarly felicitous are the flow of his words. As | 


an Irishman would say, “he has the gift of the 
gab for writing.” He is, truly, a most able 
writer—his learning astonishes while his ka- 
leidoscopic combinations fascinate. But he 
does not think deeply; he only thinks well, and 
tells you what others have thought, much better 
than they could themselves tell you. He is an 
orator in the Republic of Letters, not a pro- 
phet. He reminds us somewhat of Vorrarre, 
in his success and in his mannerism, though he 
is not the spirit of the age, as that man was. 
But, like him, he is superficial and satirical, 
He has latitudinized Porsr’s words, “ Laugh 
where we must, be candid where we can.” 
But he never strives to “vindicate the ways of 
God to man.” His writings are essentially of 
the “earth,—earthy.” This is not the charac- 
teristic of genius, but it is often the character- 
istic of talent. Genius ever feels within itself 
@ perennial something, which speaks of its im- 
mortality, and throws the light of that immor- 
tality upon the world through which it walks. 
Something of this our author says, in speaking 
of : 
MACAULAY. 

There are, in his writings, no oracular deliverances, 
no pregnant hints, no bits of intense meaning—broken, 
but broken off from some supernal circle of thought— 
he momentary splendours, like flashes of midnight 
lightning, revealing how much—no thoughts beckoning 
us away with silent fingers, like ghosts, into dim and 
viewless regions—and he never even nears that divine 
darkness which ever edges the widest and loftiest ex- 
cursions of imagination and of reason. . . «. In 
seeking for paradoxes, Macaulay sometimes stumbles on, 
but more frequently, stumbles over, truth. His essays 


her fate | 


are masterly treatises, written learnedly, carefully 
conned, and pronounced in a tone of perfect assurance, 
the Pythian paintings, the abrupt and stammering 
utterances of the seer, are wanting. In connexion 
with this defect, we find in him little metaphysical gift 
or tendency. ‘There is no “ speculation in his eye.” If 
the mysterious regions of thought which are at present 
attracting so many thinkers, have ever possessed any 


that anguish seems now forgotten as a nightmare of his 
youth. . . — It follows, almost as a necessity from 
these remarks, that Macaulay exhibits no high purpose. 
Seldom have so much energy and eloquence been more 
entirely divorced from a great uniting and consecrating 
object. ‘ History, without the pre- 
sence of high purpose, is but a series of dissolving 
views—as brilliant it may be, but as disconnected, and 
not so impressive. 


We greatly admire Mr. GiLriLian’s critique 
on Dr. Croty. He is one among the few who 
properly appreciate that writer as he de- 
serves. 


work as 
been suffered to remain in neglect, when such 
trash as we could name receives public favour. 
There are not in the language more vivid 
descriptions, more exquisite touches of feeling, 
than this fiction contains. It is not a narration, 
| but a splendid drama. We read it in breath- 
less haste, and feel, when we have finished the 
volumes, inclined to re-peruse them. ‘The 
gorgeous scenery of the East is depicted at an 





closed in one terrific act of a tragedy. The 


following remarks are extremely just :— 


DR. CROLY. 

His intellectual distinction is less philosophic sub- 
tlety, than strong, nervous, and manly sense. This, 
believed with perfect assurance, inflamed with passion, 
surrounded with the rays of imagination, and pro- 
nounced with a dogmatic force and dignity peculiarly 
his own, constitutes the circle of his literary character 
|—a circle which also includes large and liberal know- 
| ledge, but which has been somewhat narrowed by the 
influence of views in our judgment, far too close and 
conservative. 


In his critique on Butwer, Mr. Giurritian 
has scarcely, we think, done justice to that 
celebrated writer. He has overlooked many 
of his highest qualifications. Butwer is a 
poet in the widest sense of the term, though 
not according to rhyme or rhythm; and, with- 


our writers. ‘The great objection that may be 
brought against Butwer is, that his philosophy 
is uncertain, and at times contradictory. It 
is that kind of philosophy which has its birth- 
place solely in the imagination, never in the 
heart. Ile does not speak from deep-felt con- 
victions of the truth, it is only when elevated 
by the intense spirituality of thought that he 
deceives himself, and seems to feel the im- 
portance of the words which he utters. Ilis 
expressions are translated differently by dif- 
ferent persons. Like the oracles of olden 
times, he gives vague answers, which may be 
made suitable to the events that follow. He 
seldom speaks self-evident truths ; his morality 
often seems doubtful, from his over anxiety to 
palliate an exception to the rule of right. 
The world says he tries “to make the worse 
appear the better reason.” But they forget he 
is pleading for mercy, not setting up guilt as a 
precedent. Still we allow this to be a dangerous 
proceeding. Burtwer does not clothe the 
“naked deformity of sin,” but he reduces it to 





classie proportions, and we are almost inclined 


out exception, he is the most metaphysical of 





charm for him, that charm has long since passed away. | 
If the “ weight, the burden, and the mystery of all this | 
unintelligible world” have ever pressed him to anguish, | 


It is, perhaps, owing to the utter want | 
of sublimity in the present age, that such a! 
Dr. Cronry’s Salathiel should have | 


era when the history of the Jewish nation | 


to pity and admire what we ought only to 
shun. Hoon’s appeal to his fellow-creatures 
on behalf of the guilty was far more effective, 
because it was simple and true—he spoke from 


| his heart ; Buiwer only uses the sophistry of 


his intellect. In speaking of Zanoni, Mr. Gut- 
FILLAN Says : 

A religious novel, in the high and true sense of the 
term, is a noble thought : a parable of solemn truth, 
some great moral law, written out as it were in flowers: 
a principle old as deity, wreathed with beauty, dra- 
matized in action, incarnated in life, purified by suffer- 
ing and death. And we confess, that to this ideal we 
know no novel in this our country that approaches so 
nearly as “ Zanoni.” An intense spirituality a yearn- 
ing earnestness, a deep religious feeling, lie like the 
“soft shadow of an angel's wing,” upon its every page. 
Its beauties are not of the “carth, earthy.” Its very 
faults, cloudy, colossal, tower above our petty judgment- 
higher tribunal. Best of all is 
that mournful shade of grandeur which rests upon it. 
Granting all its blemishes, the improbabilities of its 
story, the occasional extravagances of its language, let 
it have its praise, for its pictures of love and grief—of 
a love leading its votary to sacrifice stupendous pri- 
vileges, and reminding you of that which made angels 
resign their starry thrones for the “ daughters of men;” 
and of a grief too deep for tears, too sacred for lamenta- 
tion, the grief which he inereaseth, that increaseth 
knowledge, the grief which not earthly immortality, 
which death only can cure. 


seats, towards some 


Mr. GitriLian’s critique on Emerson is 
extremely judicious. He sympathizes with 
the American’s love of nature, while he points 
out the fallacies of his contradictions and his 
idealism. 

EMERSON 

Has a penchant for framing brain-webs of all sorts 
and sizes, and because they hang beautifully in the sun- 
beam, and wave gracefully in the breeze, and are to his 


| eye peopled with a fairy race, he deems them worthy of 





all acceptation, and we verily believe would mount the 
scaffold, if requisite, for the wildest day-dream that 
ever crossed his soul among the woods. ‘ ‘ . 
Emerson, coming down among men from his mystic 
altitudes, reminds us irresistibly at times of Rip Van 
Winkle, with his grey beard and rusty firelock, descend- 
ing the Catskill Mountains, from his sleep of a hundred 
years. A dim, sleepy atmosphere hangs around him. 
All things have an unreal appearance. Men seem 
“ like trees walking.” In fact, nothing 
is more astounding about this writer than the mingled 
originality and triteness of his matter. Now he speaks 
as if from inmost communion with the soul of being; 
nature seems relieved of a deep burden which had long 
lain on her bosom, when some of his oracular words are 
uttered, and now it is as if the throat of the thunder 
had announced the rule of three—as if the old siletice 
had been broken, to enunciate some truism which every 
schoolboy had long ago recorded in his eopy-book. 


It seems to us that Emerson requires a 
more logical mind. His thoughts are too iso- 
lated, they are like scattered pearls that want 
stringing. The lightning flash, however bril- 
liant, will not guide the traveller on his road 
half so well as a small, steady, hand-lantern, 
While we tread the paths of this life, we have 
need of something more than the dim, far off 
light of the stars to direct us. We may look 
up to them ever and anon, to remind us that 
there is a heaven above us; but the brambles 
and the pebbles that cross and vex us in our 
daily walk can only be discovered by that 
homely, common-place light, which is literally 
“a lamp unto our feet.” Yet we quarrel not 
with Emerson, for he has transiated some of 
the finest passages from the poetry of Nature: 

TENNYSON, 

In some of his poems as well as this, reveals in him 
self a current of thought tending towards very deep and 
dark subjects. This springs partly from the meta- 
physica] bias of his intellect, and partly from the morbid 
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emotions of his heart. And yet he seems generally to 
toy and trifle with such tremendous themes — to touch 
them lightly and huriedly as one might hot iron—at 
once eager and reluctant to intermeddle with them. 
Nevertheless, there is a perilous stuff about his heart, 
and upon his verse lies a melancholy compounded of 
many simples. He is not the poet of hope, or of action, 
or of passion, but of sentiment, of pensive and prying 
curiosity, or of simple stationary wonder, in view of the 
great sights and mysteries of nature and man. 


The critique on Tennyson is highly poetical 
from beginning to end. The whole train of 
thought is so interwoven that we find we can- 
not, without injury, separate the passages. 
In fact, the Literary Portraits, whether 
considered individually or collectively, are 
teeming with interesting matter. We confi- 
dently recommend the volume to our readers; 
if Mr. GiFr~ian does not always give us a 
close analysis of the character of those of whom 


he writes, he gives us an elegant and poetical | 


critique, well worth perusal. He judges cor- 
rectly ; he neither looks at his friends through 
a telescope, to make them giants, nor does he 
invert that instrument to diminish his foes into 
Lilliputians. We shall, if possible, return to 
his interesting volume once more. 


C. A. H. B. 


Egypt: a Popular and Familiar Description of the 
Land, People, and Produce. With an Introductory 


Essay. By the Rev. Tuomas Boaz, LL.D, Mis- 
sionary from Calcutta. Second edition. London: 
Snow. 1850. 


A sEconD edition is, at least, one proof that a book has 
merit, It has recommended itself to a numerous class, 
either for the instruction it has yielded, or the amuse- 
ment it has given. This account of Egypt has already 
attained to the honour of a second edition, and it is not 
difficult to prophesy that many more editions will be 


called for. It is by far the best account of Egypt which | 


we possess; popularly and pleasingly written, and bring- 
ing before the mind’s eye a more perfect picture of the 
country and its curiosities, its people and their manners, 
than we ever remember to have had produced by a mere 
description in words. It is also profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, of more than average excellence, 
and, altogether, it is eminently adapted for family read- 
ing, and might usefully be introduced into schools as a 
reading class-book. 





————— ——— 

The Book of Braiding and Embroidery. No. 1 of 
“ The Lady’s Library.” Darton & Co. 
ILLUSTRATED with numerous engravings, this new en- 
terprize commences with an invaluable collection of 
instructions to ladies, for the execution of the work in 

which they so much delight. 





PERIODICALS AND ‘SERIALS. 


The Eclectic Review, for March. The new Editor 
appears to be a more liberal-minded man than are the 
generality of orthodox doctrinists, and he already 
suffers for his liberalism. One of his weekly contem- 
poraries has branded him as an Atheist. bevause a con- 
tributor to the Eclectic had expressed a doubt that a 
true Christian can be always truly happy. At least 
such we understand to be the quarrel. But in truth the 
affair is so silly, that we doubt if we understand it. 
One fact is illustrated—that the boastedly charitable 
and enduring can be tyrannical and over-bearing. The 
British Banner has acted rather the part of a bigot 
than as a friend to religion, in condemning an established 
periodical for a single sentence,—and that sentence 
judged, too, without reference to its context. The 
papers in the present number are such as reflect credit 
on the new management—varied, spirited, and talented. 
Some of the titles are “Moral History of Woman,” 
“Episodes of Insect Life,” “The Hebrew People and 
Monarchy.” 
Events of the Month, there are some copious notices of 
new books. 

The Dublin University Magazine, for March, has an 
excellent castigation of the absentees who so degrade 


And, besides the capital review of the 








and impoverish poor Ireland. “Bertha’s Cross” is a 
captivating story, the scene being laid in the middle 
ages. Equally national is a story of gold, entitled, 
strangely, “ The Price of Blood.” “The Record of 
Random Rambles in the East” goes on apace, and 
“ A Sketch of Sarror Resartus,” and a continuation 
of “Irish and Danish Antiquities,” brings up the 
noticeable papers. But there are several others that 
will delight various readers. 

Tait’s Magazine, for March, is an improvement upon 
some of the recent numbers. Mr. Sr. Joun’s “ There 
and Back Again” is continued, as are also Mr. Hrnton’s 
“Winter Pictures from the North of Europe.” The 
latter contains a full account of the Death and Burial 
of OxHLENSCHL@GER, the SHAKSPERE of the North. 
Its prompt appearance renders it doubly valuable. 

The Catholic Register and Magazine, for March, has 
a variety of fiction, poetry, and essay, all impressing on 
readers the excellence of Romanism. It is also some- 
thing of a politician, and argues strongly against the 
lowering of rents! The most attractive paper in the 
number is “ Recollections of Eminent Men,” and this 
treats of Dr. Pattueorts, M. BLAnqut, Dr. GENTILLI, 
Mr. Matruras, and Cardinal Rurro. 

The Anglo-Saxon, for March. There appears to be 
less of creed, without any diminution of earnestness or 
power, in the present number, as contrasted with those 
which we have hitherto noticed. “ England and her 
Colonies” is a very practicable paper, and communicates 
much information in a condensed form. “Sketches of 
Anglo-Saxon Literature” gives a well-written account 
of King Alfred’s works in the book line. “ Ahasuerus” 
is continued. There are some poetical contributions, 
all bearing on the purpose of the review, but typo- 
graphically distinguished from the rest of the work. 
“Notes from the Cape” have reference to the natural 
history of this distant region. ‘“ Modern Geographical 
Discoveries” will interest, on account of its concentra- 


| tiveness; and “The Colonies of the Anglo-Saxons” 


defines and criticises the recent colonial measures of the 
Government 

The Gentleman's Magazine has certainly been im- 
proved by the Editor’s plan of doing a few things well, 
rather than be mediocre in many pursuits. The great 
variety of contributions prevents allusion to any in par- 
ticular. The miscelianies are especially entertaining. 
We notice also a great improvement in the getting up of 
the illustrations. 

Sharpe's Magazine, for March, has two very good 
octavo steel engravings, and nearly seventy pages of 
letter-press, for sevenpence! 

The People’s and Howitt’s Journal is the most varied 
of the low-priced monthlies. There are engravings of 
“ Leaving Home,” and “ The Conscript,” as illustrations 
to one of the tales, and of ‘ Ugolino,” from Sir JosHuA 
REYNOLD’s picture, and of “The Italian Comedy,” 
from the picture by WATTEAU. 

Frank Fairlegh. Part XV. This tale is concluded. 
The author has at least succeeded in furnishing some 
clever pictures of life as it is, although he may not have 
wrought a fiction that will live. 

Eliza Cook's Journai, The illness of the Editress 
has given rise to defects, which will be therefore 
excused. 

Francis Davis, the Belfast Man's Journal, Part 1., 
isa miscellaneous journal after the plan of Chambers's, 
and published at the same price. Some of the papers 
are very well written, and it is the best cheap perindical 
that Ireland has yet produced. We rather think, how- 
ever, that the public will expect a little more in 
quantity. 

Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution Ga- 
zette is evidently the work of amateurs—probably of 
members of the Marylebone Institution, who are as yet 
untried in literary efforts. There is much crudeness 
and want of finish about some of the articles; but the 
sentiment is generally healthy. The information re- 
garding the proceedings of the Institution is copious. 

The Monthly Observer, No. 1, is too dull for even 
the dullest of readers. 

The Cottage Gardener, Part XVII., and the Domestic 
Economist, Part I1., are each promising aids to social 
and domestic reform. 

The Family Herald. Part LXXXII. 

Plante Utiliores, Part CXXV. 

The British Gazetteer. Part XI. 

The National Cyclopedia. Part XXXVIII. 


MUSIC. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Ir is stated that Mr. Sims Reeves has determined once 
again to appear at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Madame 
Grisi and Signor Mario have recently written from St. 
Petersburgh, announcing that they may be expected in 
London at the close of this month. Mr. Jerrold’s 
new comedy may be shortly expected at the Haymarket. 
By the wording of Mr. Macready’s recent farewell 
address at Liverpool, it appears that his retirement from 
acting may be followed, as in the case of the Kembles 
and others, by his appearing as a reader of Shakspere. 
The new comedy announced at Drury Lane has 
been withdrawn, when it was just ready for representa- 
tion. Mrs. Nisbett is no longer one of Mr, Anderson’s 
company. The Olympic Theatre came suddenly to 
a close on Thursday night. If opened again after 
Easter, it will be under the management of a com- 
mittee. Jenny Lind has recently given several most 
successful concerts in Hanover, one of which was for 
the benefit of the poor of the city. King Ernest, who 
was present at one of the concerts, sent to the Swedish 
nightingale the appropriate gift of a golden goblet filled 
with ants’ eggs—the food of nightingales. Madame 
Sontag’s third and fourth concerts in Paris have been 
even more successful, than the two preceding ones. The 
prices paid for tickets on the last occasion were enor- 
mous. Meyerbeer has gone to Berlin to superintend 
the rehearsals of the “ Prophet.” Jenny Lind has also 
arrived there from Hanover and Brunswick; in the 
latter place she was the unconscious cause of a riot, 
that luckily ended without serious consequences. 
Louis Spohr has quite recovered from the effects of the 
accident he lately met with on the ice at Cassel; he is 
now enabled to follow his usual avocations. A new 
theatre of vast dimensions and great magnificence has 
just been completed in Berlin. Its title is the Theatre 
of Frederick William, and it is to be exclusively appro- 
priated to grand spectacle. It will be inaugurated at 
Easter by the representation of Schiller’s tragedy of 
“ Joan of Are.” In Germany, at present, there are 
523 theatres of the first and second order, employing 
3,398 performers, 612 singers, 2,340 dancers, 5,835 
musicians, 143 prompters, and 2,070 employés. Among 
the actors are one count, two barons, and thirty-six 
untitled nobles. A corrected programme of the in- 
tended doings at Her Majesty’s Theatre has appeared. 
Mr. Lumley’s operatic troupe is advertised to consist of 
Madame Sontag, Miss Hayes, Madame Frezzolini, Mdlle. 
Parodi, Madame Giuliani, Mdlle. Bertrand, and other 
ladies, &c. &c.; Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, Michelli, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Bocardi. The bas-¢ as 
before. The operas positively promised are the “ Medea” 
with which the season is to open on Tuesday next— 
“Tl Domino Nero” of Auber, for Madame Sontag—“ II 
Burgomastro di Saardam,” for Signor Lablache—and 
“La Tempesta,” by M. Halévy. ‘The productions of 
Auber’s “Le Prodigue,” of Spohr’s “ Faust,” and of 
Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Aulide” (the weaker “ Iphi- 
genie” by the way), &c. &c. &c., are discreetly made 
dependent on “ other arrangements.” There will be a 
new ballet on the opening night for Mdlle. Carlotta 
Grisi— Les Metamorphoses,” with music by Signor 
Pugni. Another first danseuse, new to England, an- 
nounced is Mdlle. Amelia Ferraris. Mdlle. Kosati, also, 
will return 

The directors of the Royal Italian Opera have pub- 
lished a most promising programme for the ensuing 
season; for the array of talent which has been secured 
is almost unparalleled. In addition to the well known 
names of Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, and Castellau, &c., 
and Messrs. Tamburini, Mario, and Ronconi, &c. &c., 
we find, that many artistes of celebrity at foreign courts 
have also been engaged. The number of Operas which 
the resources of the company will enable the directors 
to produce at a few hours’ notice, is no less than twenty- 
eight, embracing all the most popular music, and ex- 
hibiting a variety which cannot fail to please the most 
fastidious public. Signor Costa will preside over the 
Orchestra, which will be as powerful and efficient as 
heretofore. The Ballet department is to be limited to 
the representation of short divertissemens. The season 
will commence on Saturday next, the 16th inst., with 
Weber's “Il Arciero,” (Der Freischutz Franco.) 
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ART. 


The Art Journal for March. This number is richer 
than any that has yet appeared. It contains three of 
the series of engravings of the pictures in the Vernon 
Gallery, namely, PickERsGILL’s “ Syrian Maid,” Mut- 
READY'sS “the Last In,” and TurNer’s “Venice: the 
Grand Canal.” Jl are engraved in the first style of 
art. The last, especially, is a gem, aud proves that 
TuRNER is really the best transcriber of nature in every 
thing but colour. Take away his extravagant colour- 
ing, and he is unrivalled. This single engraving is 
worth three times the cost of the entire number, which 
contains, moreover, a multitude of woodcuts illustrating 
divers papers upon art and its belongings, and espe- 
cially one which is more to be noted than any for its 
beautiful writing, Mrs. S. C. Hatt’s “ Pilgrimages to 
English Shrines.” 








Tue Picturesque Exureitrion.—A new exhibition, 
bearing this name, has been opened, adjoining the Poly- 
technic Institution. It consists of a series of beautifully 
executed views (painted by Mr. ALLEN, the well- 
known landscape painter) of picturesque and interesting 
localities on the railroad between Primrose-hill and the 
Britannia Bridge. The following are the principal views: 
—Coventry, Birmingham, Chester, Conway, tnd ,ter- 
minates with the Britannia Bridge. They form one of the 
most interesting and attractive exhibitions in the 
metropolis. 

PANORAMA OF THE Nite, EcypriAN Hatt.— 
Visitors to this panorama will be gratified with the 
artistic skill displayed in the numerous views. The 
interesting and instructive manner of conveying an out- 
line of the historical incidents on which the scenes are 
based, is also to be commended. Those who delight in 
the wonderful and the picturesque should not fail to go 
and see this panorama. 

ee 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Prince ALBErr has presented to the boys of Eton Col- 
lege a copy of the large work of Grumer, “On the 
Arts in the Medieval Ages.” On the fly-leaf preceding 
the titlepage is the autograph inscription, “ Presented 
to the boys of Eton College, with a hope that this book 
may not be considered merely as an ornament to their 
library, but as a work freely to be used by them for re- 
creation and the acquirement of taste.—Albert, Windsor 
Castle, Feb. 6, 1850.” A picture representing the 
departure of the Royal squadron from Kingstown har- 
bour has recently been painted by Mr. Matthew Ken- 
rick, one of the chief painters of sea-subjects in the 
Royal Hibernian Academy. The greater part of the 
view is occupied by the harbour, the white lighthouse 
forming the focus. The Victoria and Albert is just 
quitting the harbour, and the Fairy, the Vivid, the 
Stromboli, the Dragon, and the Black Eagle are all in- 
troduced, while the boats and the crowds on the pier in 
the foreground give an air of animation to the whole 
scene. The point of view and the moment are well 
chosen, and there are some excellent passages in the 
painting of the sky and water. The picture has been 
purchased by Her Majesty, but remains for the present 
with Messrs Lloyd and Co., of Ludgate-hill. It 
having been represented to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury that by a steamer expected 
daily to arrive at Liverpool from the Mediterranean a 
package has been shipped at Leghorn, containing a 
work purporting to be the original design in oil by 
Michael Angelo of the painting of the Last Judgment, 
executed by that eminent master in the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome, and that it is desired, in consideration of the 
great value of this work, assuming that its authenticity 
can be satisfactorily established, and to avoid the risk 
of injury which the process of opening for the purpose 
of examination and repacking in Liverpool would in- 
volve, that their Lordships would therefore be pleased 
to permit the case to be forwarded undisturbed to 
London for that purpose, their Lordships have been 
pleased to direct that under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and in consideration of the great probable 
value of the contents of the package, it may be for- 
warded under seals to London as desired. The 
Academy of fine Arts at Berlin is making preparations 
for an Exhibition tobe held in that capital in April next. 
This Academy, it is said, will pay the expenses attend- 











ing the carriage to Berlin and back of all the works 
which it admits to exhibition:—but it opposes a check 
to any abuse of that indulgence by announcing its in- 
tention to be very severe in the selection of the works 
admitted. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—The opera season com- 
menced on Tuesday evening last, and a full house was 
assembled to witness the re-appearance of Malle. 
Paropi. This lady very justly gained a great share 
of popularity last year, and we are glad to say that her 
performance on Tuesday will add greatly to her laurels. 
MEYER’s opera of Medea was revived for the purpose 
of introducing Mdlle. PAropr in this celebrated cha- 
racter of Madame Pasra’s, of whose school of singing 
she is the representative. She was ably supported by 
BELLETTI and CALZOLARI, and the performance was 
very successful. The principal vocalists were unani- 
mously called for at the conclusion of the acts, and Mr. 
BALFreE, the leader of the Orchestre, was cordially 
greeted. The National Anthem was sung by the whole 
company, and the evening terminated with a new ballet 
called Les Metamorphoses, which, we think, will become 
a great favourite. Mdlle. CaRLoTTA Grist displayed 
great talent in the different characters which she as- 
sumed, and her dancing has lost none of its peculiar 
charms of grace and abandon. 

Sr. JAMEs’s THEATRE.—Since we last noticed the 
performances at this house, the French company has 
sustained a great loss in the person of M. CHOLLET. 
The conclusion of his engagement has been much re- 
gretted, for he is an old and deserving favourite, and it 
will be difficult to find an actor whose talents are so 
varied, and who would so uniformly please, as M. 
CHOLLET. <A new opera was performed on Friday last, 
entitled L’Esclave du Camoéns; it contains much 
pretty music, and afforded an opportunity to Mdlle. 
CHARTON to win fresh laurels, both as actress and 
singer. M. Lac was very effective in the part assigned 


comic drama. The plot puzzles by no intricacies, but 
is singularly simple, and the two principal characters, 
the brothers, drawn with great power. Charles, the 
elder brother, was portrayed by Mr. ANDERSON with 
singular grace and manly vigour; his assumption of the 
cali, modest, and youthful pedant in the first acts, 
contrasts pleasantly with the gallant bearing, the noble 
emphasis he displays in the after scenes, when “ love” 
has “made” him a “man,”—not only capable of 
asserting his birthright, but of defending his lady-love, 
and his right to battle in her cause. Mr. ANDERSON’S 
performance was perfectly free from that sententious 
weight which occasionally mars the effects of a glorious 
voice and an almost faultless manner. The younger 
brother, Eustace, a fop and a fribble, whose good heart 
eventually recovers him from coxcombry to manliness, 
was played by Mr. Monracur. ‘This gentleman's 
action is angular, his voice monotonous, and his delivery 
noisy; but as he has youth, and no deficiency in confi- 
dence, he is not beyond improvement. Miramont, a 
jolly, facetious, old uncle, was admirably played by Mr. 
Emery. JBrissac, the father, a less creditable character, 
was not in such good hands, Mr. DavipGE choosing to 
make it a snecession of grimaces. Angellina, the 
| heroine of the piece, was played with delicacy by Miss 
VANDENHOFF, but it struck us that she little liked the 
part, which, in truth, would have been better played by 
an actress of less pure and classical attributes. The 
play was quite successful, Mr. ANDERSON very narrowly 
escaping a call before the curtain at the end of the third 
act, which is the most effective, and where his sadder 
energy told triumphantly, not only before his father, 
uncle, brother, and lady-love, but before the audience. 
The lower comic parts of the play are bad, and badly 
were they performed. The comedy portions of Mr. 
ANDERSON’S company are of the weakest, and of his 
musical subservients our severest censure will be silence. 
He is getting up an Easter piece, which, with The Elder 
Brother, will, we hope, bring in “ golden opinions.” 


| The play, underlined some time ago, has been withdrawn 


for reasons over which the manager had no control. 





to him, and he contributed not a little to the success of 
the opera. An American gentleman, calling himself 
Mr. Henrt Drayton Dorisca made his début on the 
stage in the part of the Poet Camoéns. He is possessed 
of a fine bass voice, and his style is effective, but we 
think he has made a grievous error in appearing on the } 
French stage. His accent was unmistakeable and we 
fear he would meet, on this account alone, but a rough 
reception at Paris, and even in the Provinces. Malle. 
GUICHARD is rapidly gaining favour, and will hold her 
place successfully as a particularly clever actress. Mdlle. 
Corti is also a very useful member of the company. | 
Mdlle. CHARToN’s engagement includes only three or 
four more performances. At the re-opening of the 
Theatre after Easter, on the Ist of April, M. SAmson | 
and Mdlle. Denar, both of the ThéAtre Francais, will | 
perform in some popular French Comedies. 

Drury LANE.—CUMBERLAND’s heavy play of The | 
Wheel of Fortune has been revived at this house, with 
a singular want of judgment, since it has never been a 
drawing play, and Mr. ANDERSON’s resources seem to 
stand in need of metal more attractive. Mr. VANDEN- 
norr’s Penruddock was perhaps the best assumption of 
that character since the days of Jonn KEMBLE; nor 
was Mr. DippEar’s Woodville without merit. 
Miss PHILirs gave an exquisite portrait of J/rs. 
Woodville, full of touching grace and pathos. Miss 
Laura Apprson’s Emily was beyond our expectations. 
Sut of the others we can say little that is likely to 
satisfy. Mr. BAKER is deficient in the burly, rugged, 
good humour required for Governor Tempest, while the 
acting of Mr. MonraGuE as Captain Woodville is hard 
and angular. But we have since then beheld here the 
revival of FLETCHER’s Comedy of The Elder Brother, 
which was represented on Monday, the llth. This 
play, which must be familiar to all lovers of BEAuMoNT 
and FLETCHER, is one of those got up a few years ago 
by a body of amateur actors, amongst whom figured 
DouGLas JERROLD, Dickens, and Forster; 
a far distant period it held a constant place on the stage, 
having been hashed up with another play whose title we 
forget, into a piece called Love makes a Man, or the 
Fop’s Fortune, by Cottey Cispper. The pruriencies 
of old-style comedy having been discarded, The Elder 
Brother, as played on the evening of Monday last, pre- 


great 


/ 


but at 





| sents us with a favourable specimen of FLETCHER’s 





Princess's THEATRE.—The only novelties of recent 
occurrence here have been an extravaganza and a farce: 
the former, entitled My Wife Shan't Act, is one of those 
pieces in which the performers take post in different 
parts of the house. In this one Mr. FoRMAN, as 
Phosphorus, appears in the boxes and decidedly objects 


| to his wife’s début on the stage, whilst his jealous fears 


are excited by observing her accompanied by a young 
gentleman, who turns out to be a lady in disguise. 
Another gentleman from an opposite box objects to the 
phosphoric interruption, and the conflict causes great 
mirth among the audience. The second piece—Hot 
and Cold—taken from the French Bains a Domicile— 


| is of the broadest farce, and being well acted by Mr. 


ForMAN and Miss SAUNDERS, created great diversion. 
Mr. RAy’s master was quite as good as Mr. FoRMAN’s 


| man. 


STRAND THEATRE.—It is upwards of thirty years 


|since OLtvER GoLpsmiTH’s exquisite story of The 


Vicar of Wakefield was first adapted to the stage by 
honest Tom Dispry. It was brought out at the Surrey 
Theatre, where it had “a run,” but failed to retain per- 
manent possession of the boards. We have a faint 
recollection of its having been dramatized a second time 
by FirzBa1, but with what success our memory sup- 
plies us with no record. Since our last report, however, 
a third adaptation has been rendered of it by Mr. Tom 
TAYLoR, achieving a success at the New Strand 
Theatre, which was not only perfect, Lut deserved. For 
a second title this domestie drama might have been 
called Summer, Autumn, and Winter, inasmuch as the 
three several acts of which it is composed, are separ- 
ately so named in the bills, each part including some 
of the salient incidents of the story, from which Mr. T. 
TAyYLor has, with great judgment, seldom wandered. 
Indeed, his strict adherence to the plot forms its chief 
merit. The first act—Srmmer—opens in a hay-field, 
where the principal characters are introduced to us, 
and which ends with the good old dance of Sir Roger 
de Coverley, gallantly up. Autumn, 


rot 
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part, comprises scenes in the vicarage and at t 
1 Moses 
Olivia, and the agony of 


¥ 
so eTiec- 


the dupery practised on the Vicar ani 
tually,—the plot to carry off 

her family when the discovery of its accomplishment 
takes place. The third act—Wénter—brings us, 
after a lapse of time (three months) to a wayside 
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inn, where the Vicar, in pursuit of his child, has 
been seized with illness, and where he eventually 
discovers her,—the return to his family with her, 
—the removal to prison, and the opportune appear- 
ance of Mr. Burchell as rescuer and avenger, rewarding 
himself with the hand of Sophia. The acting of the 
piece was in the very best style of minute finish, and 
would have done credit to a French company. Mr. 
FArren’s performance of the Vicar was excellent,— 
marred only by that occasional difficulty of articulation, 


of which of late we have with regret noted the increase. | 


Mrs. Primrose was coufided to Mrs. GLovER, who 
looked and acted the part to admiration; one of the 
finest and most touching scenes in the play being that 
in which she first repels and then pardons Olivia— 
charmingly personified by Mrs. Stirtina with that 
earnest simplicity of style which makes her one of our 
most finished actresses. During this scene there were 
many tears in the house, and ladies’ handkerchiefs held 
no sinecure situation. We have seldom seen Mrs. 
Lerch Murray to greater advantage ; she made a 
great deal of Amelia Skeggs, particularly in the gipsy 
scene. Moses was assigned to Mr. W. FARREN, jun.; 
the Squireto Mr. Norton; and Burchell to Mr. Luicu 
Murray. 

OLyMpic.—We regret to say that this elegant little 
theatre is again closed. Want of public patronage (in 
consequence, we believe, of the wnwisdum of having 
raised the prices when re-opened), and other reported 


accidents to the management, have compelled this mea- | 


sure, by which several of our best actors are again at 
liberty to form other engagements. We more parti- 
cularly allude to Mrs. Mowatt, Miss F. Vinrvc, Mr. 
DAVENPORT, and Mr. WicAN. We understand that 


Mr. Compton has been wisely added to the company | 


at the Strand Theatre, and it is probable that Mr. 


WIGAN will return to the Princess’s. The latest | 
rumour states that there is a probability of Mr. Sprcer’s | 


undertaking the management a second time. In which 
case we hope that Green Room matters may be retained 
in the same “ better light” to which Mr. Warts re- 
stored them. 


Royau Potyrecunic Insrirvrion.—Sir Henry | 


Bisuop has commenced a series of highly entertaining 
and instructive Lectures on Music at this Institution. 
He opened the course by describing the music of this 
country as it existed in the seventeenth century, and 
traces its progress to the present day. He dwelt much 
on the genius of PuRCELL, who, he said, was not to be 
surpassed for the simplicity and beauty of his melodies, 
and from him passed to Locke, ArNo, Horace, and 
others, giving illustrations from their works, The second 
lecture was on the German composers of the last century. 
He greatly eulogized Guuck, who first combined the 
Italian and German style which was so ably carried out 
by Mozart, who had taken, said the lecturer, GLucK 
for his model, which afterwards enabled him to produce 
those unrivalled operas known in all countries. The 
illustrations of each composer were most ably given by 
the Messrs Tuornron and Youna. car : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—You have lately inserted several articles on the 
subject of Copyright, showing the position of the laws, 
and the hardship of the dictum of several of the Courts, 
who, from a want of proper consideration of the cases, 
have inflicted heavy penalties upon various parties who 
should rather have been protected in their defence of 
the principle brought out at last by their perseverance 
and determination to have the matter set at rest. 

The following extract from the letter of an eminent 
professor and composer of music will show the mischief 
that the assumption of a Copyright for Foreigners has 
brought upon him personally, he being only one instance 
out of a hundred :— ees 

“The Foreign Copyright assumption has been a 
rock a-head to us all; and, while that existed, English 
composers were sneered at. Often has it been flung 
in my teeth that the trade were justified if they could 
obtain an opera or a piece from a foreign composer for 
a trifle, and assume a copyright thereon, refusing the 
works of native composers, because they asked a re- 
munerating price for their labours.” The uncertain 
state of the law, or rather of the knowledge of the law 


| (for to me the matter has always appeared perfectly 


| clear, that a foreigner, whose right was exclusively 
| confined to his own country, could not, by any possi- 
| bility be legally entitled to the rights of a British sub- 
| ject), has led to the unwarrantable and unconstitutional 
| dictum pronounced upon by judges, who should have 
| looked more deeply into Acts of Parliament. 

“T think,” says this professor of music, ‘* Purday 


is entitled to the gratitude of every musician for the | 


enterprising and spirited manner in which he has, at 
his own risk, come forward for their benefit.” And 
I may add, Sir, if every musician and every author, and 
every person interested in the settlement of so impor- 
| tant a question does not at least indemnify Mr. Purday 
| for his pecuniary loss, and give him a testimonial into 
| the bargain, I would give little for their feeling of 
gratitude. 

The booksellers begin to see that the settlement of 
| this question is more important than was at first ima- 
gined, as, from the agitation of the matter in your 
columns and elsewhere, our Transatlantic brethren are 
brought to a discussion upon the immediate necessity 
of reciprocating an International Copyright, which de- 
sideratum cannot fail to be equally beneficial to both 
communities, and to all the world. 

An act of justice never comes too late. 

Talfourd’s Act was passed for the benefit of Walter 
Scott’s family; and the treaty with Prussia, it is stated, 
was hurried on to enable Mendelsohnn to benefit by his 
Oratorio of Elijah, produced at the Birmingham Festival 
in 1846. If important alterations in laws are frequently 
made, «as they are, to benefit individuals, let us not 
overlook the individual who has brought about this 
national benefit. 

I am only surprised at the lassitude of our public 
| press in allowing such an important affair to be literally 
lugged forward by private individuals piece -meal, instead 
of urging it stoutly as incumbent upon them to insist 
| upon its thorough necessity to imbue the public mind 
with so grand a principle as that of International 
Copyright. 

Hoping some abler hand will wield the pen in its 
favour, and that the influential press will take it up, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
A SCRIBBLER. 


| London, 13th March, 1850. 





ORICINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ST. GEORGE. 
BY HARGRAVE JENNINGS, 


NO. I. 
THE ENCHANTRESS’ CAVE. 

Still, like the sculpture, with one arm beneath 
His head ; his tresses sweeping! On a slab 
His slender limbs repose, like monument, 
When the cold stone is lit almost to life. 
His palace walls are rock, whose columns shoot 
Till darkness meets them ; and one lonely lamp, 
Like palest watchlight in a night of storm, 
Winks like the eye of death. The portals cragg’d 
Have darkness as their door; and in strange clefts, 
Like ghostly horsemen, gleam some armour’d forms. 
Dead, like a weight, rests silence : on the bosom 
Of the thick night, like nightmare, solid awe 
Presses to flash! The ever-winding caves, 
Like centre-seeking serpents, circle into 
Profounder blackness; while great shadows fall, 
Like clouds, to dive. Unutterably deep 

toll these weird passages. Up, stricken youth, 
Grasp’d by th’ enchantress! Stir, thou mighty Knight! 
Shake off that curdling stone that climbs thy heart, 
And flow thy veins with a rechristened blood, 
Till frozen flint flush ruddily, and thou 
Shak’st off thy clanging bonds. St. George, arise! 








SONNET. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


The Homeless! Who are homeless? All who have 
No kindred heart to which for sympathy 

In grief or gladness (as the case may be) 

To turn ; and therefore through life’s journey crave 
The home, they find not here, within the grave, 
Whose narrow doors to wide Eternity 

Unclose a path which holy Hope doth pave 

With the soft blooms of Immortality !— 

Whate’er is human clings tohome. Alas! 

For such as have no shelter from the roar 

Of physical or moral storms ! —For rest 

We pine, knowing while Time doth pass 

That howsoever high the lark may soar, 

It always hovers o’er its little nest ! 














LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 
GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

WE regret to state that intelligence las reached us 
of the indisposition of Thomas Moore, the poet, at Slo- 
| perton Cottage, Devizes. It is stated that the health 
of the Dean of Westminster is so much deranged as to 
preclude all hope of his being able, for at least a very 
| long time, to attend to any duty. Mr. T. Crofton, 
| Croker, author of “The Fairy Legends of the South of 
| Ireland,” who for a long time has filled an important 
office in the Admiralty, is about to retire on a pension. 
The late Mr. Allan Glen, of Glasgow, has be- 
queathed the “greater part of his fortune, amounting 
| to 20,0007.” for the endowment of two scheols at 
Glasgow; one for fifty boys, who are to receive clothes, 
| books, &c.; the other for an industrial school for girls; 
| and both to be “ free from all sectarian trammels.” 
| Dr. Layard is prosecuting his researches. By letters 
dated Nimroud, Jan. 7, we learn that he has effected an 
entrance into a room in the old Nimroud Palace, con- 
taining an extraordinary assortment of relics:—shields, 
swords, pater, bowls, crowns, cauldrons, ornaments in 
| ivory and mother-of-pearl, &c. The vessels are formed 
of a kind of copper, or rather bronze,—some perfectly 
preserved, and as bright as gold when the rust is re- 
moved. The engravings and embossing on them are 
very beautiful and elaborate; and comprise the same 
| mythic subjects which are found on the robes of the 
figures in the sculptures,—men struggling with lions, 
warriors in chariots, and hunting scenes. The 
Austrian Government is about to send a scientific ex- 
| pedition into Central Africa, under the direction of 
| Baron de Muller, the learned linguist, who has already 
made two journeys into that country—A scheme is on 
| foot for removing the iron railing and dwarf wall from 
| the west end of St. Paul’s cathedral, flagging the in- 
| closed space after the manner of the west front of the 
| Royal Exchange, and throwing it open to the public. 
| Both as a question of taste and one of convenience, the 
| idea is a good cne. 

| A professorship of stenography has just been es- 
|tablished in the University of Munich. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Ewart has obtained a second 
reading of his bill, founded on the report of his com- 
mittee of last year, for enabling town councils to 
establish public libraries and museums. The bill pro- 
poses to extend the provisions of the Museum Act from 
towns having not less than 10,000 inhabitants to all 
municipal boroughs without limit of population; and to 
authorize town councils to levy a small rate, not ex- 
ceeding a halfpenny in the pound, for the object in 
question,—to purchase lands and erect buildings for the 
purpose—the property to be vested in the town councils 
for ever—and to secure to the public gratuituous 
admission to both libraries and museums. On the 
motion of the same member, the committee on 
public libraries has been re-appointed. The com- 
mittee for promoting the establishment of baths and 
washhouses for the labouring classes has just issued a 
very useful publication as the result of its experience. 
This is, Suggestions for Building and Fitting-up Paro- 
chial or Borough Establishments; with detailed caleu- 
| lations of the working expenses and earnings of such 
establishments. The Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm has opened a subscription for a monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of the illustrious 
chemist, Berzelius. The King has subsciibed 12,000 
rix-dollars, upwards of 1,100/. 

Antiquarians will feel deeply interested in the dis- 
covery of vast regions of ancient ruins near San Diego, 
and within a day's march of the Pacifie Ocean, at the 
head of the Gulf of California. Portions of temples, 
dwellings, lofty stone pyramids (seven of these within s 
mile square), and massive granite rings or circular 
walls, round venerable trees, columns and blocks of 
hieroglyphics—all speak of some ancient race of men 
now for ever gone, their history actually unknown to 
any of the existing families of mankind. In some 
points, these ruins resemble the recently-discovered 
| cities of Palenque, &c., near the Atlantic or Mexican 
Gulf coast; in others, the ruins of ancient Egypt; in 
others, again, the monuments of Phoenicia; and yet in 
many features they differ from all that has been referred 
to. It is observed that the discoverers deem them to 
be antediluvian; while the present Indians have a tra- 
dition of a great civilized nation waich their ferociou 
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forefathers utterly destroyed. The region of the ruins 
is called by the Indians “the Valley of Mystery.” 
The royal commission of inquiry into the administration 
and management of the British Museum has agreed on 
a report of their proceedings; and a contemporary thus 
describes the tendency and leanings of the report, as 
regards the chief questions, viz., the constitution and 
management of the establishment, and the probability 
of a new catalogue. On the first point the commis- 
sioners appear to be unanimous in condemning the pre- 
sent system and management, and in recommending the 
suppression of the offices in their present form, of prin- 
cipal librarian, and that of secretary, with duties and 
influence of the most injurious and inconsistent cha~ 
racter, and an important modification in the duties and 
objects of the trustees rather than reduce the number. 
The evils of a board of forty-eight trustees unpaid, 
irregular, and individually responsible, were too clearly 
made out in the evidence to leave a doubt, and it is 
gratifying to learn that individual responsibility has 
been a leading principle with the commission. So far 
the commissioners are unanimous, and also in recom- 
merding an executive council under the control of the 
Home Secretary of State, but they do not appear to be 
all of one mind as to the details of appointment. Some 
advise a chairman and two members of council ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and two other members to be 
named by the board of trustees; others recommend a 
chairman named by the Crown, anl four members in 
council to represent the trustees; and a third recom- 
mendation was discussed for a chairman and two mem- 
bers in council to be all appointed by the Crown. In 
regard to the catalogue, the recommendation of the 
commissioners leans to a manuscript alphabetical cata- 
logue with a printed index. Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson have lately disposed of a very miscellaneous 
lot of papers. An unpublished letter from Dr. Johnson 
(address gone) was bought by Mr. Pocock, the great 
Johnson collector, for 31. 1s. A letter of George Fox, 
the gage x of the Quakers (signed G. F. only), brought 
31. 9s. A beautiful letter of Benjamin Franklin's, a 
charming illustration of Campbell's line, 








With Franklin grasp the lightning’s fiery wing, 


describing the manner of his discovery, sold for 31. 3s. 
An interesting letter (unpublished) of John Howard, 
the philanthropist, sold for 2/.; and a letter by Penn, 
the Quaker, for the same sum. A letter written by 
Lord George Gordon, the hero of the riots of 1780, sold 
for 2. 1s. Dr. Johnson's letter was dated 10th De- 
cember, 1751, and contained the following paragraph :— 
“Lord Orrery has read over Charlotte’s book, and 
declares in its favour, though less ardently than we. He 
has spoken in its praise to Mr. Millar [the publisher]. 
It vexes me to think that scarcely any man, when he 
enters upon a book, gives himself up to the conduct of 
the author; but first imagines a way of his own, and 
then is angry that he is led from it.” Charlotte was, 
of course, Mrs, Charlotte Lenox, and the work her novel 
of “Harriet Stuart.” The caprice on the part of the 
reader which the Doctor dwells on is still experienced 
by every writer and reader of works of fiction. They 
have also sold some choice books. A beautiful copy in 
blue morocco of Lord Kingsborough’s “ Mexican Anti- 
quities,” brought 367. A fine copy of the “ Musée 
Frangais,” proofs before letters, sold for 82/. 10s. A 
“ Piranesi” (29 volumes in 20), brought 1271 A 
choice copy of Purchas’s “ Pilgrimes,” in five volumes, 
with the rare froutispiece containing the portrait of the 
author, was knocked down for 30/. ‘The first folio edi- 
tion of Shakspeare brought 124/.; the second, 19/.; and 
the third, 40/. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between Feb. 14 and March 14, 1850. 





[N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers themselves, and its accuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. 

ART. 

Some Remarks on the Artic] es which have recently ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Rambler,” relative to Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture and Decoration By A. Welby Pugin. 8yo, 
stitched. Price 6d. ‘ 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Oblique Bridges. 
By Francis Bashforth, M. A. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots, after Janet. 5s, 


CLASSICS. 

A Catechism of Classical Mythology. 
18mo., sewed. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulli) Opera omnia uno volumine compre- 
hensa, curis secundis emendatiora et adnotationibus in- 
decibusque auctoria. Edidit C. F. A. Nobbe. New 
Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Sabrine’s Corolla. A volume of Classical Translations. By 
Guillemen, educated at Shrewsbury School. 8yvo. 15s, 
cloth. 


By R.0O. Price 6d. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Domestic Homeopathy, or Rules for the Domestic Treatment 
of the Maladies of Infants, Children, and Adults. By 
John Epps, M.D. 12mo. cloth. 5s. Fifth Edition. 

Homeopathy and its Principles explained. By John Epps, 
M.D. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

Glenny’s Handbook to the Fruit Garden. 


DRAMA. 

Old Love and New Fortune. A Play in Five Acts, by the 
author of ‘‘ Conti,” ‘ Music and Manners,” “ Pomfret.” 
Sewed Svo. 258. 6d. 

The Noble Heart. A Tragedy in 
Lewes, author of ‘ 


Part 2. 8vo. Is. 


Three Acts. By G. H. 
tanthorp,” &e. S8yvo, 2s, 
EDUCATION. 

Gir)’s Own Book. New Edition. I6mo. 4s. 6d. 

Book of Games and Amusements for Boys and Girls. 
2s. 

Dulau’s New Diamond Dictionary, German and English, and 
English and German. Bound. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Whewell on Cambridge Education. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Le Bahu’s (F.), Self Instructor in German. §$vo. 
cloth. 

Beard’s (Rev. J. R.), Latin made Easy. Third Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth.; Biblical Primer. Vol.1. Part 1. 
12mo. 1s. sewed. 

Hopkin’s Exercises in Orthography. Sixteenth Edition. 
18mo. Is. 6d. cloth. 

3ele’s Geography. 
gvavings. 31. 18s. 


16mo. 


6s. 6d. 


6 vols. 8yo. With Maps and En- 
FICTION. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and other werks. 
8vo. Parts ls.each. Illustrated by Warren, 
Father Felix. By the author of ‘* Mora Carmody.” 

man’s Home Library.) Royal 18mo. 8d. sewed. 
Pictures of Private Life. By Mrs. Ellis. New 
3 volumes. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
The Tower of London. — By W. Harrison Ainsworth. .¢ heaiee 
Edition. Vol.1., boards. 12mo. Is.; cioth Is. Ge 


HISTORY. 
Lucas’s Charters of the Old English Colonies. Svo. 4s. 6d. 
Woman in France during the Eighteenth Century. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 24s. With eight portraits. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Latter-Day Pamphlets. Etliited by Thomas Carlyle. No. 2. 
Model Prisons. Sewed. &vo. Is. 
Stocqueler’s Oriental Interpreter and 

India Knowledge. One Vol. 8vo. 8s. 
Emigration Colonies. By Henry Capper. 12mo. 6d. 
Farmer’s Dictionary. Part 1. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. New 

Edition. 


Imperial 
(Dol- 


Edition, 





Treasury of East 


MUSIC, 
Mendelsshon’s Songs, without words, by Dr. Rahles. 
Beethoven's Ditto. Sacred. 
Os borne’ 's Duet Barbiere de Sev lle. 
Czerny’s Mozart’s Six Hymns, duets. No. 1. 
Osborne’s Schlummerlied. 
Beethoven's Songs, without words. 
Bach’s (C. P. E.) Grand Sonata; Largo e vivace; and three 

pieces. By Dr. Rahles. 

Dreyschock’s La Sirene, Op. 70; Le Festin des Noces, Op. 


l and2 


Book 1. By Dr. Rahles. 


Fradel’s Marchedes Chasseurs d’Autriche. 

Schulhoff’s Idylles, set 2, Op. 27 ; Cantabile, Op. 26. 

Straus’s Kathinka Polka. Duet. 

Rosellen’s Faut La Fee aux Roses, Op. 119. 

Fradel’s Trab, Trab Polka. 

Schubert’s Le Moulin Joli Quadrille, Op. 135. 

Musard’s Le Bal d’Enfants Quadrille; Le Vie de Boheme 
Quadrille. 

Rosellen’s Les 








politaines, Op. 118. Nos. 1 and 2. 


Bach’s (C, P. I :.) Ke mdo and Fugue; and Fantasia. By Dr. 
Rahles. 
One Summer Eve whilst Wending, or, Trab, Trab. Song. 


Briccialdi’s Divertomento on Trab, Trab, for the flute. 
Musard’s Brise Tout Quadrille. . 
Croisez’s Fee aux Roses Duet, Op. 48. 

Fradel and Blumenthal’s Pique Nique, musical duet. 
Glover’s Voices of the Night ; and Lays of the Night, 1 & 2, 
The Midnight Moon, The Murmuring Sea), vocal duets. 
Labitzky’s Drei Polka, Op. 169; Erinnerung au Berlin, Op. 

168. Waltzes. 
The Artist’s Lament. Song. By VC ( aradin Kreutze 
canine she Home and Friends. Ballad 
Bach’s (C. P. FE.) Sonata, by Dr. I Rabl s. 

Ss bert s (C.) Une Perle d’Italié, Op. 133. 
Goria’s fifth Nocturne , L’Addio, Op.53; Fantaisie 

Op. 51. 

Leduc (A.), La Gitana, Grande Valse, 
laine, Fantaisie 4 la Valse. 2s. 6d. 
Beyer’s Norma; Favorite; Linda; Sonnambula. 

Pot-pouri. 

Alver’s (Faust) Greek Pirates’ Chorus. 2s. 6d. 

Beyer (I°.) Bouquet de Melodies de la Sonnambula. 3s. 

Card (W.) Fantasia on ‘‘Come, Gentil,” from Don Pasquale. 
Flute and piano-forte. 3s. 

Kiallmark (G. F.) Valse de Salon. 3s. 

Westrop (E. J.) Summer Flowers. Waltzes. 2 

Weippert (G.) Quadrille d’Amour, 2s, 








de Concert, 


Espagnole ; La Chate- 


3s. each. 


a 








Kicken (F.) Come in. German song, with English words. 2s. 
Perring (J.) Oh! were we not happy? 2s. 
Lee (A.) Isabel. Serenade. 2s. 
Barnett (J.) Light of heart am I. 2s. 
Glover (S.) My own dear cottage on the green. 2s. 
Purday (C. H.) One hundred rounds for two, three, four, 
five, and six voices. 2s. 
Macbeth Music, attributed to Matthew Locke, a.p. 1672. 
Edited by E. J. Loder. 1s. To be completed in two Nos. 
fandel (G. F.), Dettingen Te Deum. No.1. Is. 
ckink iy (Mrs.), The Cingalese Polka. 2s.; Undine Polka. 
2s.; Remember thee? Yes, love, forever. 2s. 
Ww aley (S. W.), Une Reverie, pour le Pianoforte. 38.; 
Marche dedicated to Mrs. Mackinlay. 2s. 
Taylor (Charles), La Nuit Valse. 2s. 
Linter (R.), Faleoner Quadrilles, superbly illustrated. 4s. 
Beyer (Ferdin: ind), Petites F antas sias. No. 1. 2s.; Bou- 
quet des Me lodies. F avourite. 3s. 
Norman (Andre), Trab, Trab, Rondo. 
Anglaise Quadrilles. 3s. 
Stone (Joseph T.), Alpine Polka. 2s ; Gazelle. 2s. 
Glover (Stephen), W ith Thee. Vocal Duet. 3s. 
Selle (W. C.), La Gaiété. 2s. 6d. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sister Mary’s Tales in Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. 
POETRY. 
The fate of the Nibelungers, otherwise the book of Kriem- 
hild, a translation of the Nibelunge Not, or Nibelungen- 
Lied. By William Nanson Lettsom. Svo. 10s. 6d. 











ls.; Les Chiens 


ls. 6. 


RELIGION. 
Three Hours’ Agony in honour of Our 
Composed originally in 


The Devotion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ on the Cross. 
the Spanish Language, at Lima, in Peru. By the Rev. 
Alphonsus Messia, S$. J. Royal 32mo. 4d. sewed. 

Ritschl A. Die Entstehung der ‘altkatholischen Kirche &vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Owen’s (John D. D.), Doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
New Edition, revised. 8vo. 5s. 

The Mount of Olives. By the Rev. James Hamilton, D.D. 
18mo. 

Norman Leslie. A Scottish Tale. 

the Bloomsbury Prophetical Lectures for 1850. 
Clergymen of the Church of England 12mo. 

The original Language m which St. M itthew’ 3s Gospel was 
written. By Dr. Samnel Tregelles. 8vo. 1s. 

An Analysis of the History of Holy Scripture, with complete 
Chrenologies. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

™_ Holy Vessels of the Tabernacle of Israel. 


Fep. 8vo. 
By Twelve 


Part 4. fo'io. 


The Bible of Every Land. Part 9. 4to. 2s. 

It is Written Again, or Helps to Reading the Scripture. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. - 

Wapshaw’s (J.), Harmony of the Word of God. Vol. 1. 
Second Edition. vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

The Sacred Year. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Howard (Rev. T.) A Volume of Plain and Practical Ser- 





mons. 
SCIENCE. 

Briddon’s (J.) Veterinary Art. Second Edition. 12mo. 

2s. 6d. cloth. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

Gazetteer of the World. 

Division |. 10s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Rémer (Dr. F.), Texas und die physischen Verhialtnesse des 

Landes. 8vo. 9%s. 6d. 


Super royal 8vo. Partl. 5.3 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The following are some of the New Works announced for 


early pablication. 

Don Juan—Opera—Mozart. A new and revised edition in 
English and Italian, with all the recitatives. Price 18s., 
complete. 

The works cf Handel; with the 
an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. 
ls. each, contain 16 pages ‘imperial music size. 
from engraved music plates. 

The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

The Younger Sister. A Novel. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hubback. 

Hylton Heuse. 


Vocal Parts in score, and 
In numbers 
P rinted 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
By Mrs. 
A Novel, in 3 vols &vo. By the author of 
“ The Hen-Pecked Husband,’ Prien cc 
History of th e Pay yal States. By John Miley, D.D., 
der yg and the Popes.” 


author 











th > Rev. Edward Price. With Frontispiece 








itho 5 at it, containing Sermons for all the Sun- 
days and If lida tys in the year. A new edition, in one volume 
Syvo. 
rhe Life of the Lady 
her Embracing the Romar 
Husband and ¢ ren to become a poor Clare at Graveling, 
her Rigorous Life, and Happy Death are declar’d To which 
added an ane ement of the Life of her Sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Elizat eth V Varner, in ” n Mary Clare. 
Chess made Easy, a Fir: ok. By George Walk>r 
New edition. 


Life and Correspordence of Dr. 





In which the Motives of 
holick Faith, quitting her 
















Andrew Combe. 8vo. 
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Equrry anp Law Lire AssurRANCcE Society.— 
The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at 
their offices, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on Monday, the 
25th ult. Francis Newman Rogers, Esq., Q. C. in the 
chair. The chairman congratulated the meeting on the 
progressive increase of the society’s business, and on the 
fact that the policies issued in 1849 exceeded in number 
those of any former years. It appeared from the chair- 
man's address, and from the report of the directors sub- 
sequently read, that during 1849 a sum of 3,505/. 3s. 8d. 
had been received for premiums on new policies, repre- 
senting a gross amount assured of 125,483/. the average 
rate of premiums being only 2/7. 15s. 11d. per cent. 
The business of the society was stated to have bevn 
progressively increasing from its commencement in 
1845, and the total annual income to be upwards of 

7,500/7. The balance-sheet showed that, after paying 
all preliminary and working expenses, and interest at 
the rate of three per cent. on the deposits in shares, a 
sum of 27,3520. 10s. 7d. had been added to the capital 
stock of the society, which sum, subject to claims 
amounting to about 3,000/. and such deduction as might 
be considered necessary to meet existing liabilities, was 
now divisible amongst the assured and the shareholders. 

Roya DisPENSARY FOR DISEASES OF THE EAR.— 
On Wednesday last the 33rd annual general meeting of 
the governors and friends of this Institution took place 
at the Dispensary, Dean-street, Soho. The Rev. Philip 
Hale, took the chair in the absence of Aldermen Sidney, 
M.P. The report, which was read by the secretary, 
stated that the Institution was originally established 
under the patronage of George IV. and William IV. at 
a period when no such charity existed, and was at the 
present time pratronised by numerous distinguished in- 
dividuals; that its object was to relieve the poorer 
classes from deafness, and other diseases of the ear, to 
which they were liable; and that its great utility might 
be judged of from the fact, that not less than 851 letters 
for relief had been presented during the year, and from 
that number of cases 360 letters of thanks for cures 
effected had followed, that of those classes wholly de- 
pendent on their own exertions for their support, and 
who were most liable to diseases of the ear, as domestic 
servants, clerks, soldiers, sailors, artisans, policemen, &c., 
as many as 91 had received advice and assistance in a 
single day. Of those cases, the larger proportion were 
attributed by Mr. Harvey, the surgeon at the Institu- 
tion, to damp lodgings, bad food, insufficient clothing 
and exposure to the weather. The report concluded 
with an expression of regret at the death of the Queen 
Dowager, who had always been a liberal benefactress to 
the Royal Dispensary, and an earnest appeal to the 
benevolent public to aid in extending the usefulness of 
the charity, for which there is an ample scope, the 
funds at present being quite inadequate to the numerous 
demands uponit. Mr. Wing, in moving the adoption of 
the report, referred to the many claims which an insti- 
tution devoted entirely to the cure of a disease to which 
the poor were especially liable, and which cut off from 
them not only the means of social enjoyment, but the 
means also in many respects of instruction, had upon 
public sympathy and support. The resolution having 
been seconded by Dr. Lightfoot was carried, as were 
others to the patrons of the charity, to the treasurer, 
John Masterton, Esq., M.P., and one declaratory of the 
benefits the institution conferred on the poor, and that 
the facilities it gave for relief in cases of deafness and 
diseases of the ear should be continued, and, if possible, 
increased. Mr. Clarke then moved a vote of thanks 
in favour of W. Harvey, Esq., the surgeon to the insti- 
tution, which was carried by acclamation; and a similar 
compliment having been paid to the chairman, the pro- 
ceedings closed. 

A new printing machine, just invented by a French- 
man, is destined, it is said, to make a sort of revolution 
in the press, inasmuch as it will greatly reduce the cost 
of producing books, newspapers, and periodicals, by 
preventing the wear and tear of type, lessening me- 
chanical labour, effecting the folding of sheets, and 
doing a multitude of other marvels. To mechanics— 
especially type-founders and pressmen—the new ma- 
chine will be disastrous: but it will cause proprietors of 
journals and publishers to sing for joy, and will give 
men of letters, by the increased facility of publication, 
better chances of obtaining employment. It has already, 
I hear, been patented in England, and will soon, no 
doubt, be in active operation among you.—Lit, Gazette. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE NEW NIGHT LIGHT. 
— 
HE ALBERT NIGHT 


LIGHTS excel all others in con- 
venience, cleanliness, simplicity, and 
safety, efficiency and economy. In boxes, 
at 6d., containing 8,10, or 12, to burn 
nine, seven, or five hours each. To be 
used in the Albert lamps, at 3d., 6d., 9d., 
or ls. Sold by all grocers, chymists, 
oilmen, ironmongers, and lamp dealers 
in the kingdom. 








ARPETS. — ROYAL VICTORIA 
FELT CARPETING. The present period being pecu- 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this descrip- 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, beauty, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliancy of 
colouring, style equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the 
price. Purchasers are cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped ‘“ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Ifouses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom. 

The Patent Woollen Cloth Company also manufacture 
Table Covers, Embussed and Printed, of the newest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Steel, Marble, Tortoiseshell, 
&c., &c., likewise for Veterinary purposes ; Felt Waistcoat- 
ings, Cloths for Coach and Railway Carriage Linings, 
Upholsterers, &c., &c.; Piano Felts. 

Manufactories, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, 
London. Wholesale Warehouses at 8, Love-lane, Wood- 
street, Cheapside. 


YOU MAY BE CURED YET! 
if OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
AMPUTATION OF TWO TOES PREVENTED. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Oliver Smith Jenkins, dated 
Falkirk, August 13th, 1848. 
To Professor HoLtoway. 

Srr,—I was superintending about six months ago, the 
erection of one of our Railway Bridges, and by the fall of a 
large stone my right foot was seriously bruised, which ulti- 
mately got so bad, that I was advised to go to Edinburgh to 
consult some of the eminent Surgeons, which I did, and was 
told that in order to save my foot, two of my toes must be 
taken off. In despair, I returned home to impart the melan- 
choly news to my wife, intending to submit to the opera- 
tion ; it was then a thought struck me to try your valuable 
Ointment and Pills, which I did, and was by their means in 
three weeks enabled to resume my usual occupation, and at 
this time my toes are perfectly cured. 

(Signed) OLIVER SMITH JENKINS. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near 'Temple Bar), 
London ; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medicines 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. There is a 
very considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixeed 
to each Pot and Box. 
I EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, tosurpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible. 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES.— 
8S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 


L AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.--This Society is about to proceed imme- 


diately to complete registration and the commencement of 
business. 











PROSPECTUS. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is esta- 
tlished for the Assurance of Property; its object being, by 
the application of the principle of Assurance, to secure to all 
terminable and uncertain interests in Property whatsoever, 
a value equivalent to, or even greater than, freehold, so that 
they shall be equally available for the purposes of sale or of 
mortgage. 

It also purposes ultimately to embrace the Assurance of 
Titles that are good holding titles but not marketable titles, so as 
to make them marketable. 

Likewise, the Management of Trusts. 

But it will commence with the Assurance of Property 
alone; the other two branches will not be brought into 
operation without the consent of the Shareholders, given at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 

The following are the branches of business :— 

1, Assurance of Leaseholds, 

At present the purchaser of a leasehold loses both his 
purchase-money and his house or estate at the expiration 
of hislease. In the market, it is slow of sale, and always 
commands less than its real yalue, and it is yery difficult 











to procure a mortgage uponit. So, persons who take pro- 
perty on repairing leascs seldom provide a fund for the 
repairs required on quitting, and are often involved in rain 
by the demand. 

The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY is de- 
signed to provide a remedy for this. On payment of a small 
annual premium, the Society will secure to the leaseholder 
the repayment of his capital at the expiration of his lease, 
or the sum required for repairs. Combined with such a 
policy of insurance, a leasehold will be as marketable and 
as mortgageable as any freehold, or even more s0, for its 
value will be certain under any circumstances. To illustrate 
the working of this, it may be stated that, to assure the re- 
payment of a purchase-money of 2,000/. at the expiration of 
a lease of ninety-four years, the annual premium to be paid 
will be only 3/. 8s. 6d. 

1. Assurance of Copyholds. 

Copyholders are frequently seriously embarrassed by the 
payment of fines, heriots, and admissions on deaths and 
renewals, The LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
will insure the sums necessary to meet these. 

3. Assurance of Lifeholds. 

All property held on lives it will assure in like manner, so 
that, on the dropping of the life, the sum required for 
renewal, or the value of the property lost, will be paid to 
the Assurer. 

4. ASSURANCE AGAINST ANY CONTINGENCY. 

Property or life may be assured against any other con- 
tingency capable g& being estimated, for the security of 
individuals and families. 

The Society will commence with the above branches of 
business alone : but, as soon as it shall be deemed desirable, 
and the Shareholders at a special general meeting agree to 
do so, it will proceed to 

5. The Assurance of Titles. 

It is estimated that there are many millions’ worth of 
property in the United Kingdom unmarketable by reason of 
some technical defects in title, and which yet have good 
holding titles. These may all be made marketable and more 
valuable than other properties, by means of an Assurance of 
Title, which may be effected with great benefit to the com- 
munity and with large profits to the Society. 

6. The Management of Trusts. 

The experience of every Lawyer, and almost of every in- 
dividual, must have shown him the difficulty which is 
experienced in finding responsible Trustees and Executors, 
and everywhere are to be seen families ruined and creditors 
losing their debts through the defaults or dishonesty of 
Trustees, besides the responsibilities and risk that attach to 
the office making men daily more reluctant to undertake it. 
It is believed that the difficulty may be completely met by a 
respectable and responsible Society undertaking the manage- 
ment of Trusts, being paid by a small per-centage on the 
fund, as are the Official Assignees in Bankruptcy, and that 
thousands would more gladly commit their properties to the 
care of such a Society than to individuals of whose responsi- 
bility they cannot be assured. The moneys of the Trust 
funds to be invested in Government Securities. 

The Collection and Guarantee of Rents. 

This is to provide for Landlords a more secure and satis- 
factory mode of collecting their rents than by the present 
machinery of House and Estate Agents, and to accompany it 
with a guarantee for the amount in the nature of an insurance. 

Such are the purposes of the Law Property AssURANCE 
Society. 

Although the application of the principle is novel, there is 
about it nothing speculative or uncertain. Its calculations 
can be made with the most minute accuracy, and its profits 
are certain. 

Division of Profits. 

Of those profits four-fifths, or eighty per cent., will be divi- 
ded among the policy-holders on the participating scale ; 
so that, on the expiration of his lease or lifehold, the party 
assured will not only receive back his purchase-money, but 
a good deal more, in the form of bonuses arising out of the 
division of profits. 


Agents 
will be appointed in every district of the Country to conduct 
the general business of the Society; but every respectable 
Attorney may transact his business directly with the Society, 
aud will be entitled to the same commission, viz., 10 per cent. 
on the first year’s premium, and 5 per cent. on all subsequent 
ones. 

To increase the responsibility of the Agents, they will be 
required to take an interest in the Society by holding at least 
en shares, and insuring either their lives or property to the 
amount of 200/. at least. 

To reduce to the lowest amount the capital required, until 
the income justifies a larger expenditure, it is proposed to 
commence business in as inexpensive manner as possible, 
with the smallest possible establishment, the Directors not 
to exceed seven in number, and neither the Manager, the 
Directors, nor the Secretary to receive any payment or 
salary until the income of the Society is sufficient to meet 
its expenses. 

And, as the best guarantee for good faith, the Law Times, 
with which tiie plan of the Society has originated, and by 
which it is established, undertakes, at its own charge, all the 
preliminary expenses, to be repaid only when the Society is 
actually in operation, and has funds for the purpose. So 
that persons taking shares in it are guaranteed that if, 
through any possible mischance, the Society should not pro- 
ceed to business, the deposits paid upon the shares they 
subscribe will be returned in full. Probably not more than 
10s. per share will be called for; and certainly not more 
than 17. in the whole, and not more than 10s. per share at 
one time, or at a less interval than three months. 

AppLicaTions for SHAREs in the usual form are to be 
addressed for the present to “THE PROMOTERS OF THE 
LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” at the Law 
Times OFFice, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London, 
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Now ready, price Is., the Eleventh Edition of 


TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM. 


By the Author of “Old Joiliffe,” and Sequel to Ditto 
Also, price 1s, 6d., the Third Edition of 


ONLY. A New Tale, by the same Writer. 
EL YDAIOUR. A Book on Eastern 


Travel. By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, Esq. Price 6s, 
The THREE BEARS, an HOUR at 
BEARWOOD, and the GREAT BEAR’S STORY. A Series 
of Tales in Verse, and Illustrated for Children. Price 2s. 
each, plain, and 3s. coloured. 
W. N. Waiaut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE’S 
This day is published, 


N AUTUMN IN SICILY, being an 


Account of the principal Remains of Antiquity exist- 
ing in that Island, with short Sketches of its Ancient and 
Modern History. By THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE. 

In one vol., royal 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
price One Guinea, with Sixteen Illustrations, engraved by 
Cook, of the most remarkable Views and Antiquarian Re- 
mains, and a new and beautiful Map of Sicily, Wood-cuts, 
&e. 


WORK, 


OPINIONS. 

“Written in a clear and lively style, abounding in good 
taste and sound judgment upon the works of Art, and ren- 
dered instructive by moral reflection upon subjects of 
importance so delicately touched, and so well placed as to 
convince us of the good understanding and correct prin- 
ciples of our author. There are but few scenes in Sicily 
which will recur to the mind of the scholar, which he has 
not visited and described in such a manner as to evince the 
scholar-like attainments with which he set out on his tour, 
and which he has not illustrated in a manner highly graphic 
and artistical.””—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“ Our travellers literally took the round of the Island, 
visiting everything that was to be seen in classic Trenacria, 
—that land where 

* Each poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around.’ 
The fountain of Arethusa, the swans of Cayster, the honey 
of Hybla, the plains of Enna, Scylla and Charybdis; in fact, 
everything that classic recollection could illustrate or adorn 
is touched on in a graceful and instructive style.”—Dublin 
Press. 

“This most splendid volume is distinguished by elegant 
taste and refined scholarship. It contains a profusion of 
the most beautiful plates, in the finest style of outline en- 
graving, and presenting the various objects with the most 
natural distinetness.”— Cork Examiner. 

“His sketches of scenery are vivid, striking, and pictu- 


resque, and his descriptions of the architectural remains of | 


antiquity are embued with much classic spirit.”—Northern 
Whig. 

Dublin: Hopers and Smiru, Publishers, Grafton-street. 
London: Stwpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: ADAM 
Brack. Sold by all Booksellers. 


ONVERSATIONS with GOETHE 

in the LAST YEARS of his LIFE. Translated from 

the German of Eckerman, by S. MARGARET FULLER, 

Author of ‘* Woman in the Nineteenth Ce sntury,” &c. With 

an ee by the Translator. Small 8vo., pp. 414, 8s. 
cloth 


LAST LEAVES of AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY ; comprising Histories of the Mexican War and Cali- 
fornia. By EMMA WILLARD. 12mo. Map, 5s., cloth. 


THE ADIRONDACK: or, Life 





in the 


Woods. By J. F. HEADLEY. 12mo. Plates, 6s. 6d. 
cloth. 
A TREATISE on the NATURE and 


TREATMENT of SEMINAL DISEASES, IMPOTENCY, and 
other Kindred Affections. Mlustrations. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GENERA of the PLANTS of the 
UNITED STATES, illustrated by Figures and Analyses from 
Nature. By IS AAC SPRAGUE. Superintended, and with 
Descriptions, &. By ASA GRAY, M.D. Vol. 2, royal 8vo. 
86 Plates, 27. 2s. cloth. : 


REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A SYNOPSIS of the COMMERCIAL 
and REVENUE SYSTEM of the UNITED STATES, as 
developed by Instructions and Decisions of the Treasury 
Department for the Administration of the Revenue Laws. 
With Historical and Tabular Illustrations of the Origin, 
Organization, and Practical Operations of the Treasury 
Department and its various Bureaus, in fulfilment of that | 
System. By ROBERT MAYO, Esq. 2 vols. 4to. 2. 2s. 


ORATIONS and DISCOURSES. 
By GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents ;—Genius; True Glory; Leisure, its U 
Abuses; The Age of Pericles; Oration; 
Art in ‘the United States Discourses on the Death of 
President Harrison ; The Eloquence of the Pulpit; The 
Duties of Educated Men: The Duty of a Patriot; A Plea for | 
Study ; The Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men. 


-London: Gro 


Uses and 
The Prospects of | 


P. Purnam’s (late Wiley and Putnam’s) | 


American Literary A ency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapside, and all | 
Booksellers, _— , , ' 


Eeui TY AND LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Baron Rolfe. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 

Nassau W. Senior, Esq., Master in Chancery. 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D., F.R.S. 
George Capron, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

John Herbert Koe, Esq., Q.C. 

John Lucas, Esq. 

Charles Henry Moore, Esq. 
John Ellis Clowes, Esq. Joseph Phillimore, D.C. 
William I. Denne, Esq. | George W. K. Potter, Esq. 
Sir Fortunatus — | F. Newman Rogers, Esq.,Q.C. 
Francis Ewart, Es | George Lake Russell, Esq. 
N. Hollingsworth, Esq. Nassau W. Senior, Esq. 

T. G. Kensit, Esq. E. Wilbraham, Esq., Q.C,. 


J. E. Armstrong, Esq. 
Thomas William Capron, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Clarke. 


AUDITORs. 
John Boodle, Esq. Eric Rudd, Esq. 
Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L. } John Charles Williams, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street. 
SoLictrors. 
Messrs. Rooper, Birch, and Ingram, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
Messrs. Sir Matthew Barrington, Son & Jeffers, Dublin. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Robert Willis, M.D. John Scott, M.D. 
Benjamin Atkinson, Esq. 
ACTUARY: 
J.J. Sylvester, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 





MANCHESTER BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Offices—Law Society's Rooms, Norfolk-street. 


CuHaiRMAN—James Cyossley, Esq. 
John Barlow, Esq. George Thorley, Esq 
Ric hard Claye, Esq. | Richard M, Whitlow, Esq. 
Joseph Heron, Esq. | Joseph Pratt Wilmot, Esq. 
John Monk, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
The Manchester Branch Bank of England. 
SURGEON. 
Robert Heywood McKeand, Esq. 
SECRETARY FOR MANCHESTER. 
Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 





Parties assuring within Six Months of their last Birth-day 
are allowed a diminution of Half-a-year in the Premium 
charged. 

Policies do not become void by the Life assured going 
beyond the prescribed limits, —so far as regards the interest 
of Third Parties—provided they pay the additional Premium, 
so soon as the fact comes to their knowledge. 

“Free Policies 
| Premium, which remain in force although the Life assured 
| may go to any part of the World. 

Parties may effect Assurances by the payment of a Single 
Premium, with the privilege of withdrawing the sum paid. 

Assurances may be effected on an increasing scale at con- 
siderably Reduced Premiums, for the first five or seven years. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
| extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits are 
Assured. 


divided among the 


THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED. 





HE INDUST RI AL and GE NE R. AL 
“ LIFE ASSURANCE AND DEPOSIT COMPANY. 
(Registered pursuant to Act 7 & 8 Vict., chap. 110.) 
Capital 100,0007., in 40,000 shares, of 2/. 10s. each. 
2, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 
DIRECTORS. 
William Carter, Esq. | Torrens M‘Cullagh, Esq.,M.P. 
William Collins, Esq. M.P. | G. W. W. Mason, Esq. 
J. Dingwall Fordyce, Esq. | Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., F.R.S 
John C. Kingston, Esq. | George Selby, Esq 
Rev. Charles Lowndes, M.A. | George Thompson, Esq., M.P. 
W. Bewicke Lynn, Esq. | Wifiam Thomas Woods, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
Edmund Jerningham, Esq. James Johnston, Esq. 
SOLICITOR. 
John Lagier Lamotte, Esq., 9, Serle-street, 





Lincoln’s-Inn. 


BANKERS. 
The London Joint-Stock Bank. 


| CONSULTING SURGEON. 
J. R, Elmore, Esq., M.D., 27, Harley-street. 
OG P Mek ACTUARY. 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S. 

| 

RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
} William Thomas Woods, Esq. 
| Established to enable the industriai classes to participate 
in the benefits of Life Assurance, by granting policies and 
annuities as low as 51., by accepting premiums in weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annual payments, and affording other 
important advantages hitherto unattainable by means of 
| assurance companies, 


” are issued, at a small increased rate of 








Thus, by a Weekly payment of One Shilling, a person 20 
years of age may assure 149/. 3s.; if 30 years of age, 118/.1s. ; 
and if 40 years of age, 891. 7s., to be paid to their families at 
death. 

3y a Monthly payment of One Shilling, a person 20 years 
of age may assure 34/. lls.; if 30 years of age, 271. 7s. 6d.; 
and if 40 years of age, 201. 13s. 6d., to be paid to their 
families in like manner. 

Thus, by a Weekly payment of One Shilling a person 20 
years of age may secure an annuity of 9/. 13s. 6d., to com- 
mence at 50, or 23/. 14s. 2d.. to commence at 60 years of age, 
receivable annually until death. A person aged 30 years 
may, by the like payments, receive 5/. 2s. 8d. from 50, or 
137. 178, 10d. from 60 years of age, and if 40 years of age 
21. 0s. 8d. from 50, or 21. 9s. 6d. from 60 years of age, re- 
ceivable until death. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained, 
free, at the chief office, in London ; or of the agents to the 
company. 





Proposals for the Publication of a series of 
JEPORTS OF CASES ARGUED 
) and decided in all the Courts of Law and Equity, 
relating to the Law of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. Edited 
by EDWARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and re- 
ported by the following Gentlemen : 
House of Lords and Privy Council, by W. H. 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


BENNET, 


Equity Counts. 


Lord Chancellor’s Court, by 
Esq., Barrister-at- “ aw. 

Rolls Court, by J. MacauLay, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Vice Chancellor of England's Court, by GEO. GOLDSMITH, 
at-Law. 

r Knight Bruce’s Court, by Gro. S, ALLNUTT, 
Esq., Barriste vals Law. 

Vice Chancellor Wigram’s Court, by W. H. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


RICHABD GRIFFITHS WELFORD, 






3ENNET, Esq., 


Common Law Covrts. 

Queen’s Bench, by ADAM Bittieston, Esq., and Pavt Par- 
NELL, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. 

Court of Common Pleas, by Joun THompPson, 
way, 00 Tuomas Evans, Esq., Barristers at-Law. 

‘ourt of Exchequer, by weg: pol BalLey, 
wieenn L LOYD, Esq., Barristers-at-La 

Bail Court, by T. W. SaunDzERs, Esq., — ‘-at-Law. 


Nist Privs AND CIRcvuIrTs. 


Esq., and 


Esq., and 


Northern Circuit, York and Liverpool, by T. CAMPBELL 
Foster, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Midland Circuit, by A. Birrieston, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Western Circuit, by Epwarp W. Cox, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Norfolk Circuit, by Joan B. Dasent, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Oxford Circuit, by J. E. Davis, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

South Wales Circuit, by D.T. Evans, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Sittings at Nisi Prius after Term, by various Gentlemen. 

Registration Appeals in the Common Pleas, by J. THOMPSON 
and D. T. Evans, Esqrs., Barristers-at-Law. 

The Written Judgments are reported verbatim in Short- 
Hand, by Mr. H. Grecory, Short- Hi ind Writer 

The novelty and great and growing im; ortance of this 
ranch of the Law have suggested the probable utility to 
Boards of Directors, Counsel, Solicitors, and Officers of 
Companies, of a complete and authentic Collection of all the 
Cases relating to them as they are decided in all the Courts 
of Law and Equity, in a form in which they may be pre- 
served for reference without the cost of purchasing, and the 
inconvenience of searching, the whole body of Reports 
through which they are now scattered, and where they can 
only be procured by the purchase of the whole. 

t is proposed to commence them from the Ist of January, 
1850, and to issue them in Parts, price 5s. 6d. each, which 
will be forwarded to the Subscribers by post, PAID 

It is impossible to calculate precisely the number of Parts 
that will be annually required to contain them, as the 
Reports will neces ssarily vary in number and length, but it 
is expected that four or five per annum will 1 suffice. 

To be in royal octavo, and in size and typography pre- 
cisely simils ir to the regu ilar Reports. 

The Work will not be undertak-n unless 200 Subscribers 
are previously promised ; therefore, those who are willing to 
make trial of it, are requested at once to notify their purpose 
to the Publisher. 














Published by Joun Crockrorp, Law Times Office, London. 





SASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. 
h DE LA MOTTE’S Nutritive, Health Restoring, ARO- 
MATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sz ssafras 
tree. This Chocolate contains the peculiar properties of the 
Sassafras root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic qual 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast to promote digestion, and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast and 
supper may in a great measure be attributed the frequency 
of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It has been 
found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the digestive 
organs, &c., from whence arise many diseases, such as 








eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrotula. In 
cases of debility of the stomach and a sluggish state of the 
liver ard intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., 
and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 
pound packets by the Patentee, 12, 
also by Chemists. 


Sold in 
Southampton-street, 
Strand; 
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OF W OMEN 


INFLUEN 





dN FRANCE 


Portraits of remarkable French Women, price 24s., elegantly bound in 
embossed cloth, 
WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3y JULIA KAVANAGH. 
“Which among us will be ever tired of reading about the women of France ? especially when they are marshalled so 


agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before us.”—Atheneum. adi sb) 
“Miss Kavanagh’s picture of the manners of a most rem: ukable epoch is drawn with boldness, precision, and skill. 


— Globe. 
“Miss Julia Kavanagh is evidently a writer of esprit, who has got through a task rather scabreur, with great skill, 


delicacy and success.”—Datly News. a 
“ Clever and interesting volumes, be autifully illustrated.”— Morning Advertiser. 


* A book of eminent and pec uliar interest.” — Wee kly Chronicle. 
London: SmirH, ELDER, Cornhill. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH’S 
Just : published, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The second volume, ciasctniace g the work, will be published on the 20th March 


\CE 


Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo., with Eight 


AND Co., 65, 





WORKS. 


Vol. L, price 1s. boards, or Is. 6d. cloth. 


By the same Author, 
MISER’S DAUGHTER, CRICHTON, ROOKWOOD, and 
WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Are now ready, each complete in one volume, price Ls. boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all Railway 


RATLWA TE  LIBRAZ 3 
NEW VOLUME, 
Price 1s. ; s. Gil 


‘¢ Each Volume contains a complete Work, printed with a clear type, 


paper, and bound.” 
LIGHT DRAGOON, BY G R. GLEIG., 
Also, in this Popular Series, 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY : ie NE BLANCHE MONTAIGNE 
RED ROVER . > ° ° <~ ies 


LIONEL LINCOLN 
JANE SINCL — &e. ; : ; 0 ARLETON, 
THE SPY . ° ° ° é - Jd. F. Cooper 
PIONEERS . ° ° 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


Showboards 


THE 


London : Stations. 





or in cloth, ! . each. 


on good 


by 
PILOT ‘ ° 7 
LAST OF THE “MOHIC ANS 

PURITAN (THE) AND HIS DAUGHTE RK J.K. PAULING. 
PRAIRIE . . . Jd. F. Cooper. 
CLARIONET, . W. CARLETON. 
CHARMS AND. ( Sou NTE R CH AR MS M. M‘Inrosn. 


and Prospectuses of the above, may be had on application. 


CoorPER. 


AUSTIN. | 
. Cooper. } 


” 
JANE AUSTIN. 


London : Georce Rovt.Lepce and Co., Soho-square; and all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations. 





Each Work complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Just published, 
NDY. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esa. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
THE GIPSY. By G. P. R. JAMES, Ese. 
ONE IN A THOUSAND. G. P. R. JAMES, Ese. 
TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. By the Author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ 


MARY OF BURGU} 
THE ROBBER. 


sy 


On April the First, 
MISS MITFORD’S COUNTRY 


Suums and M‘Intyre. 


STORIES. 


London and Belfast: Sold by every Bookseller, Newsman, and at every Railway Station. 





In One Volume, 8vo., 512 pp., price 10s. cloth, 


» Dp 1 
MAN PRIMEVAL; 
Or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theological Science. 
By the Rev. JOHN HARRIS, D.D. 
», man’s relations to the system and order of things to which he 
In a very masterly way does our author grapple 
range of his proposed inquiry.”—Zvangelical 


““We do not believe that in any treatise in out lang ig 
belongs has ever been so fully and satisfac torily develope 
with almost every difficult and perplexing subject whi l 
Vagazin 

Seventh Thousand, carefully revised by the 

One Handsome Volume, fea 


1 comes with in the 


Author, 
feap. 8vo., 


with an Appendix, containing an Account of Recent Discoveries; in 
5s. 6d. cloth, with upwards of ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
on ,am YATAT TY) , 
{ p 4 ham 2 ‘ 
CELESTIAL SCENERY; 
m Displayed. Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 
DICK, LL.D., Author of the “ Christian Phil ’ &e. &e. 
o the hands of youth and gener — Literary Gazette. 


re valuable for the excellence of than for the taste, right feeling, and manly 
execution. It is one of the most beautiful books we ever had in our hands Glasgow 


Or, The Planetary Syst 
By ‘I 
** An admirable book to put int 
* An admirable book, not m 
implicity of its 

4 }, 


Illustrating the Perfections of 
ssophe 
il readers,’ 
ts int mi, t 


and readable 


“*housar 1, price 10s. 6d 


1 pi 
SIDEREAL 
By T. DICK, LL.D., 
se Companion to that Work. With numer 
** Another of those delightful books of Dr. Dick.” — Nautical Magazine. 
“* A mass of information to be found in no other connected volumes.”’—Manchester Times, 


WARD AND Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


th, 


THE HE AVEN 
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